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NORWALK city, harbor and islands from 10,000 feet up. Photo by Curtis Owens 
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What Can Be Done About It? 
By E. KENT HUBBARD 


What can be done about it? That is often the ineffective retort aroused 


| by the common remark, “There ought to be something done about that.” 


Whatever the “that” may be, from the indignations aroused by the 


| acts of foreign nations, Federal or State governments, to a “sad state” 
| of local affairs for which the community is to blame, this provoking ques- 


tion has a two-fold implication. It may come from a man who has a sincere 
desire for information and who believes that “something can be done” if a 
sensible answer can be given; or it may come from one whose’ mental road 
leads always to the defeatist answer—“Nothing!” 

Everyone knows that “Nothing” is not now and never was the right 
answer, regardless of the difficulties involved. Men who have achieved 
know that whatever measure of success has come to them, arrived only 
after struggle against forces within and outside their control. Some have 
won their laurels quickly, seemingly with little struggle, while others have 
spent the greater portion of their lives before their difficulties were sur- 
mounted and at least a measure of success won. Groups, whether small or 
large—communities, states or a whole nation of individuals, likewise suc- 
ceed in their projects in proportion to the intelligent, coordinated efforts 
of the individuals in the group. 

Let us look at a community, for it is one of the foundation stones of 
the nation. Collectively the acts of several thousand communities in the 
United States make the nation what it is at any given time. If inertia and 
the desire to “let George do it” is rampant in Toonerville, one may expect 
to find progress at a standstill in that town. And if the same condition 
exists in a majority of communities in the nation, that nation of commu- 
nities can show no more progress or enjoy no more freedom of action than 
“George,” the Federal Government, sees fit to permit. In short, we, with 
our world revolving 98% of the time in our own community, are almost 
entirely responsible for the daily living conditions in our own town and col- 
lectively in the nation. 

If conditions are not entirely wholesome in our home town, and what 
towns can show a perfect slate “on all counts,” here is a case for diagnosis; 
not one for carping, ineffective criticism. Who can do that job? Somebody 
can. To start with it may mean a “get-together” meeting of the active 


leaders of all groups in the community life, either induced by a few natural 


leaders with the aid of newspaper and word-of-mouth publicity or by either. 


That meeting, if properly conducted, can organize to diagnose the ills of 


the town by finding certain “somebody’s” capable of listing them. Once 
they are listed and brought before the leader group, others capable of “doing 
something” about them can be found and put to work or the entire 


(Continued on page 29) 
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FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


Foliowing is a legislative report 
from Tilson, Stanley & McCuen, 
the Association’s legal representa- 
tives in Washington. 


HANKS to the controversy over 

reorganization of the Supreme 

Court, and other factors which 
disrupted the harmony of both House 
and Senate, the list of important legis- 
lative enactments of the session of 
Congress recently ended is compara- 
tively short. 

Following is a brief résumé of the 
more important bills passed by the 
first session of the 75th Congress and 
signed by the President: 

Regulation of interstate commerce 
in bituminous coal, Public Law No. 9, 
approved March 1, 1937: Establishes 
the National Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission with power to suppress alleged 
unfair trade practices and to set min- 
imum prices at the mine, which shall 
be not less than the weighted average 
per ton for the cost of mining in 
the region in question, and maximum 
prices, which shall be not less for any 
mine than adequate to pay a fair re- 
turn on the fair value of the prop- 
erty. 

Neutrality, Public Resolution, ap- 
proved May 1, 1937: Forbids the ex- 
portation of arms, ammunition or im- 
plements of war to any country en- 
gaged in a foreign war or in a state 
of civil strife if such strife endangers 
the peace of the United States, upon 
proclamation by President that such 
conditions exist. The President has au- 
thority to extend the act to other 
commodities. It requires that every 
person engaged in the business of man- 
ufacturing, exporting or importing 
implements of war shall be registered 
with and obtain a license from the 
State Department, which licenses are 
automatically revoked upon proclama- 
tion of the President declaring a state 
of war or civil strife abroad. 

Amendment of Communications 
Act, Public Law No. 97, approved 
May 20, 1937: Forbids all ships of 
United States, except cargo ships of 
less than five hundred gross tons, to 
leave the United States for the open 
sea unless equipped with an efficient 
radio and qualified operator. The act 
also requires other radio equipment on 
such vessels, including direction find- 
ing apparatus. 


Railroad Retirement Act, Public 
Law No. 162, approved June 24, 1937: 
This law was drafted by representa- 
tives of both employees and railroads. 
It provides for retirement of railroad 
employees upon reaching 65 or upon 
reaching 60, if employee has thirty 
years’ service. Pensioners on the private 
pension rolls of the railroads will be 
taken over and paid by the govern- 
ment under this Act. Another Act, 
Public Law No. 174, approved June 
29, 1937, levies an income tax on em- 
ployees and carriers to raise money for 
the retirement fund. 

Farm Tenant Act, Public Law No. 
210, approved July 22, 1937: Author- 
izes loans by Department of Agricul- 
ture to aid farm tenants, farm laborers, 
sharecreppers and others, who obtain 
or recently obtained the major portion 
of their income from agriculture, to 
buy farms. 

Extension of A, A. A., Public Law 
No. 137, approved June 3, 1937: Re- 
enacts certain provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act not related 
to the control of production. It also 
gives to the Department of Agricul- 
ture power under certain circum- 
stances to fix milk prices which “‘ade- 
quately reflect the price of feeds, the 
available supply of feeds and the eco- 
nomic conditions which affect market 
supply and demand for milk.” 

Fixing Resale Prices, Public Law 
No. 314, approved August 17, 1937: 
Gives manufacturer or producer right 
to enter into agreements with dealers 
and retailers fixing minimum re-sale 
prices of branded or trademarked ar- 
ticles, an important modification of 
the Sherman Act. While included in 
a District of Columbia law, it applies 
to interstate commerce throughout the 
country. 

Extension of time for nesotiating, 
Foreign Trade Agreements, Public 
Resolution, approved March 1, 1937: 
This law extends the period for three 
years from June 12, 1937, within 
which the President may negotiate 
foreign trade agreements. 

Amendment of Revenue Act, Public 
Law No. 877, approved August 26, 
1937: Purports to close loopholes in 
existing revenue acts in reference to 
personal holding companies. 

Continuation of Gasoline Taxes and 
Postage Rates, Public Resolution No. 
48, approved June 29, 1937: Contin- 
ues certain taxes on gasoline and in- 


creased postage rates to June 30, 1939. 

Housing and Slum Clearance, Public 
Law No. 412, approved September 1, 
1937: The Wagner Act, which au- 
thorizes loans up to ninety per cent. 
of cost of building and annual con- 
tributions for maintenance of dwell- 
ings for families of low income. 

Municipal Bankruptcy, Public Law 
No. 302, approved August 16, 1937: 
Permits towns and other public bodies 
to go through bankruptcy when in- 
solvent. 

Sugar Act, Public Law No. 415, 
approved September 2, 1937: Contin- 
ues to December 31, 1940, limitation 
of sugar to be admitted from abroad 
and authorizes payments to domestic 
growers for limitation of acreage. 


Matters Awaiting Action 


The principal left-overs from the 
last session are (1) the Black-Con- 
nery hours and wages bill, (2) an 
agricultural bill, which has not yet 
been formulated, and (3) the lynch- 
ing bill. 

There is so much difference of opin- 
ion on the agriculture problem that 
it is useless to speculate at this time 
on what will be offered to Congress 
on that subject. 

The wages and hours bill will un- 
doubtedly be a storm center in the 
next session. This has passed the Sen- 
ate, but consideration was defeated in 
the House by the action of the Rules 
Committee, which controls the legis- 
lative program. When Congress _re- 
convenes, however, it being the same 
Congress, the bill will rest in the same 
status and efforts will undoubtedly be 
made to overcome opposition in the 
Rules Committee. 

From reports now current, it ap- 
pears that a determined effort will also 
be made to get action on the O’Ma- 
honey bill for the licensing of corpo- 
rations engaged in interstate com- 
merce. This may come as a substitute 
for the Black-Connery bill, as to a 
large extent they cover the same field. 

The O’Mahoney bill proposes to con- 
trol transactions in interstate com- 
merce by requiring corporations en- 
gaged in such traffic to obtain federal 
licenses. The license system would be 
accompanied by federal controls which 
would permit the federal government 
to establish requirements as to wages, 
hours, child labor and working con- 


(Continued on page 29) 





THE TRUMBULL ELECTRIC 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





Editor’s Note. This is the 35th 
in a series of articles, explaining 
the background, history and evi- 
dencing the economic importance 
of Connecticut’s industries and in- 
dividual companies. The series has 
been running in each issue, with 
few omissions, since April, 1934. 





ONTRAST is the stone which 

sharpens the edge of appreciation. 

Without contrast life would be 
too monotonous to endure for long. 
Fortunately we have contrast—much 
of it—in nature, business, politics and 
between individuals. 

As we bring into brief review each 
month in CoNNEcTICUT INDUSTRY 
the log of another Connecticut busi- 
ness, we note differences in the expe- 
riences of the founders and later man- 
agement of each of the companies. 
But particularly are the contrasts ap- 
parent in the products manufactured 
and in the sales methods. Behind the 
scenes, showing through the _ back- 
ground history of all companies suc- 
cessful for over a quarter century, is 
the indomitable “‘never say die spirit” 
of management and men. That some- 
thing is character. The products man- 
ufactured must naturally possess that 
character, too, in order that they may 
be accepted by the public in suffi- 
ciently profitable quantity to permit 
the continued successful operation of 
the company. 

Our October choice—The Trumbull 
Electric Manufacturing Company of 
Plainville, Connecticut—is a happy 
family of six divisions with about 650 
persons engaged in the home plant, 
office and outside sales activities 
and nearly 450 working in the other 
five units in Seattle, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles; Ludlow, Kentucky; and 
Trenton, New Jersey. What made it 
a happy family instead of one torn 
with strife, which has in recent months 
settled upon “both homes”—manage- 
ment and workers,—is a story packed 
with intensely human struggle on the 
part of the founders, tied in with their 
practical appreciation of similar strug- 
gles on the part of their workers. 

Born without the “silver spoon,” 
John and Henry Trumbull and Frank 
T. Wheeler, started life with the 


knowledge that whatever they ex- 
pected to get out of it they must first 
put in—not of their substance, but of 
intelligent labor and planning. John 
Trumbull had been an electrical con- 
tractor in Hartford prior to 189. 
During this period, his brother, Henry, 
was superintendent of a trolley line 
operating between Milldale and South- 
ington. Then John and Henry Trum- 


Trumbull Rosette 





Patent Pending. 


: For . 


Concealed Work. 


THE first Trumbull 
product—1899. 


bull designed and patented a quarter- 
turn rosette and decided to start manu- 
facturing it in 1899 in a small shop on 
the company’s present site, which had 
been formerly occupied by a manufac- 
turer of chucks, who had managed to 


“go broke” after spending $18,000 col- 





OLD “Chuck” shop in Plainville, 
which served as the first Trumbull 
factory. 


[3] 


lected from hopeful and trusting cit- 
izens of Plainville. 


In the “air of dismay” left in 
Plainville by the crash of the chuck 
company, friendly neighbors and other 
townsmen shook their heads doubt- 
fully, but wished the Trumbull boys 
well in their new venture. However, 
scarcely one could be found who dem- 
onstrated any enthusiastic hope for the 
success of the young company starting 
with such meager capital. Even the 
more prosperous who were asked to in- 
vest, turned a deaf ear. But not Frank 
Wheeler, a friend of the Trumbulls’, 
who had been assistant superintendent 
of a plant in Southington and who 
had full knowledge and appreciation 
of what the Trumbull brothers were 
attempting. Throwing his lot with 
them one month after John and Henry 
started the business, Mr. Wheeler be- 
came the company’s first president, its 
chief designer, developer, tool and die 
man and mechanical superintendent. 
Henry Trumbull was secretary of the 
company and factory manager. John 
Trumbull was the treasurer, salesman 
and promoter. 


The company’s first factory force 
consisted of two or three men working 
on benches with the owners, aided by 
a one-lung temperamental Baxter en- 
gine giving intermittent power. Nor 
did the machinery outshine the engine; 
it was mostly second-hand, fixed up 
and made to do the work. 


With no fireman or special repair 
man available the three owners took 
turns in doing necessary odd jobs 
about the shop before and after hours. 
They started the wheezing “Baxter” 
in the morning, took turns in cleaning 
out the boiler, firing it over week-ends 
and doing their own repairs. They 
were still doing all these things, in- 
cluding running errands on the family 
bicycle and carting their own porce- 
lain on a wheelbarrow, when S. S. 
Gwillim (now secretary) joined up 
with them as a “jack-of-all-trades” 
in 1903. 


The first sales attempts of John 
Trumbull were preceded by distribut- 
ing numerous letters and _ circulars 
among the trade heralding the sterling 
and unquestioned advantages of 
Trumbull rosettes. These letters were 


followed by John Trumbull. The larger 









































































































































































































inquiries were followed up first, es- 
pecially those from companies located 
near-by. Often he worked his way to 
distant cities by collecting a bill here 
and taking a cash order there which 
would cover carfare to the next town 
en route. Pullmans and sleepers were 
known to him only in print, for he 
could not afford to pay the price. 
To save hotel bills, he traveled on day 
coaches by night as much as possible, 
getting in as many “winks” as the 
rough riding accommodations would 
allow. 

Despite the repeated turn-downs of 
the larger jobbers who claimed to be 
“sitting pretty” with their present 
sources of supply, John Trumbull al- 
ways came back to the plant or mailed 
back checks enough to meet the meager 
payroll on Saturday night. Often there 
was no money for the firm members, 
but always the help was paid. All three 
youths, then in their twenties, were 
unmarried. When they invested in a 
new suit it was considered an event 
of considerable note. 


Added to their many earlier strug- 
gles was the expense and worry of a 
patent suit. They won out finally, but 
the lawyer’s fee proved to be a heavy 
burden which they were able to 
shoulder only through considerable 
time extension in payment of the bill. 


Shortly after the Trumbull Electric 
Company had gotten under way, a 
promoter from Southington (who pro- 
moted at least one other large nation- 
ally known concern now in existence) 
was interested in the business enough 
to lend a few thousand. The capital 
stock was increased from $2000 to 
$5025 in November, 1899. But the 
incoming chief investor took no 
chances. He sent his own personal rep- 
resentative as a cashier and auditor 
and the small struggling concern had 
to pay him the then sizeable salary of 
$75 per month. Since the financial 
transactions in those early days did not 
warrant the employment of a cashier, 
he was disposed of at the earliest pos- 
sible moment when the company was 
in a position to pay back the loan. 


Sixteen hour days, the most strin- 
gent economies and the return of 
every possible cent of earnings into 
the business enabled it to forge ahead 
slowly. In 1901, a second story and a 
boiler room were added to the original 
chuck shop. New products were added, 
such as battery switches, knife switches 
up to 100 amperes, plug cutouts and 
a few receptacles. Then in 1903-04 
a new wing was added for the manu- 
facturing of panels and switchboards. 





As previously mentioned the larger 
“jobbers” proved to be hard nuts to 
crack. They were hard boiled and ap- 
parently satisfied with their present 
sources of supply. But John Trumbull 
and his partners, though often discour- 
aged, were undismayed. The jobbers 
had told them to “create a demand” 
for their then unknown merchandise 
and they might buy later. So forthwith 
they set about the task of painfully 
cultivating business ‘“‘among the 
trade.” 

During the first year or two the 
three young entrepreneurs had to use 
their wits to keep the slender thread 
of life in their company. That meant 
that dollars and cents to pay for ma- 
terials and help came ahead of a defi- 























never put their best energies. 

They decided “then and there” to 
build quality products which would 
gain the respect of the trade, even 
though the struggle for growth and 
recognition conceivably might be a 
great deal longer. 

The “die” had been cast in two 
ways. The owners of Trumbull Elec- 
tric Company had decided to hew to 
the line of quality—not price. They 
had likewise determined to answer the 
early command of the jobbers—‘‘cre- 
ate a demand.” But in creating that 
demand the three young owners de- 
cided that to be consistent and suc- 
cessful in producing and selling a qual- 
ity line they must cultivate the better 
trade. So the pathway of progress for 





TRUMBULL’S present factories are located at: (Top—left to right) 
Seattle, Wash.; Trenton, N. J.; Los Angeles. Center—Main plant, Plain- 
ville, Conn. (Bottom—left and right) Ludlow, Ky., and San Fran- 


cisco, Cal. 


nite distribution policy. But when the 
wolf moved further away from the 
door, and it became apparent that the 
company was progressing after the 
first year or so, the owners sat down 
at a “council of war” to decide 
whether they should use their expe- 
rience, energies and low overhead in 
producing goods to sell at the “cut 
price” market or whether they should 
make a first class product and slowly 
build up a reputation as a house of 
quality, selling at a fair profit. 

In considering both sides of the 
question they came to the decision that 
they liked to see things done right 
too well to become producers of prod- 
ucts to be sold only on a price basis. 
Being the type of persons they were, 
it seemed reasonable to suppose that 
others with less “electrical conscience” 
might easily beat them in the cut- 
throat game into which they could 


[4] 


Trumbull, from the first inauguration 
of this quality policy was through the 
cultivation of the “better distributors” 
and “better contractors.” The same 
principles and methods have been ad- 
hered to throughout the company’s 
history and there is no likelihood of 
change. 

The story of capital increases, new 
additions to the home plant and the 
acquisition of five other plants is fully 
emblematic of how well the three 
young owners progressed through the 
years to late middle age answering the 
first order of the jobbers—“‘create a 
demand.” 

Unpopular as dates are to those who 
retain bitter memories of their short- 
comings in memorizing them in high 
school or college history courses, we 
venture to “string a few” here, merely 
as rungs in the Trumbull ladder of 
progress. In January, 1903, the capi- 
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tal stock was increased to $20,025 
from $5,025 and the name changed 
to the Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co. In 
February, 1905, it was boosted to 
$100,125 and the first brick building 
erected thereafter. The second brick 
building was started in 1907 and com- 
pleted in 1911 when the capital stock 
was again increased to $500,000, con- 
sisting of $200,000 of preferred and 
$300,000 common. The preferred was 
all that was ever placed on the market, 
and, for the most part, was absorbed 
locally within one week after it was 
offered. The common stock was not 
for sale. 


From 1912 to 1917 all wooden 
buildings were replaced with brick. 
One year later another was added, and 
in 1921 and subsequently an office 
building and other factory buildings 
were erected. 


Other dates notable in Trumbull 
progress include: 1. The company’s 
afhliation with The General Electric 
Co. in February, 1918. It has never- 
theless been operated as an indepen- 
dent unit with the original founders at 
the helm. 2. The taking over in 1920 
of a § kiln porcelain plant in Trenton, 
N. J., which furnishes all porcelain 
used in the production of Trumbull 
products and also manufactures other 
porcelain material sold outside of elec- 
trical channels. 3. Trumbull purchased 
in July, 1926, the switchboard and 
panel board division of the Post-Glover 
Company, located at Ludlow, Ken- 
tucky. Purchase of the plant was dic- 
tated by the growing need of a more 
centralized factory to serve the middle- 
west territory which could not be sat- 
isfactorily serviced from Plainville. A 
new factory was built in 1936. The 
history of the original Ludlow plant 
dates back to 1908 when it was erected 
by the Post-Glover Company, Cincin- 
nati electrical wholesalers, as a switch- 
board, panel board and an electrical 
grid manufacturing division. 4. Pur- 
chase of the A. G. Electric Mfg. Co. 
with main factory at Seattle, Washing- 
ton, and branch at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. This company, the outgrowth 
of a partnership formed by J. J. Agut- 
ter and A. E. Griswold in 1905) orig- 
inally as electrical contractors) under 
the firm name of Agutter, Griswold 
Company, had become favorably 
known to every user of electrical 
equipment in the west after having 
manufactured panel and switchboard 
equipment from 1908 until 1929, 
when it was acquired to give the 
Trumbull Company broader repre- 
sentation in the Pacific Coast ter- 


ritory. 5. In 1930 Trumbull purchased 
the plant of Drendell Electrical and 
Manufacturing Company in San Fran- 
cisco, California, manufacturers of 
panel boards, switchboards and allied 
equipment. Founded in the late 90’s 
the original plant of this company was 
destroyed by the earthquake and fire 
in 1906, but shortly thereafter a new 
factory was erected and the company 
reincorporated. Again in 1920 it was 
reorganized, and a still more modern 
plant built. 








Distribution Methods 


As previously mentioned all of the 
company’s early sales resulted largely 
from the personal sales efforts of John 
Trumbull, the original contact man, 
who made calls by day and eliminated 
hotel bills by riding day coaches at 
night. After the gauntlet was thrown 
down to him by jobbers to go out and 
“create a demand” among the trade 
and see them later, the efforts of the 
budding company included trade paper 


ABOVE are a few samples representative of The Trumbull Electric 
Mfg. Co.’s lines of> electrical control and distribution equipment. 
Hundreds of sizes are made in many of these items, and numerous 
variations in all to fit specific requirements. 
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advertising, use of direct mail approach 
through letters, circulars, including 
of course catalogues, and beginning 
in 1907, a house organ known as the 
“Trumbull Cheer.” Starting off with 
1500 copies, this house publication has 
been distributed each month for over 
30 years. It is the oldest house pub- 
lication in the United States, issued 
without interruption, and written and 
edited by one man (L. L. Brastow, one- 
time sales manager and now director 
of sales promotion) for over 30 years. 
Its present monthly circulation is be- 
tween 30,000 and 35,000 copies. With- 
out question this publication with its 
messages of cheer, articles on timely 
subjects under the pseudonym of 
“Trumbull Tem, the Peerless Wire- 
man,” in combination with word and 
pictorial presentation of Trumbull 
products, has materially assisted in cre- 
ating goodwill and in expanding the 
company’s sales. 

As a natural consequence of its 
nation-wide activities, the company, 
in recent years, has materially ex- 
tended its advertising programs in 
trade papers and through sales promo- 
tion literature. 

Its present method of distribution 
is entirely through electrical whole- 
salers. Among these wholesalers are the 
General Electric Supply Corp., Gray- 
bar Electric Co. and a large list of 
high grade independent companies. 


Employee-Management Relations 


From its early struggling days up 
to the present, the management of 
Trumbull has constantly had the prob- 
lem of its employees at heart. None 
of the original three founders who are 
still its present day executives—John 
or Henry Trumbull, or Frank Wheeler 
—have permitted ‘“‘growing pains” or 
their own multiplied activities, to stem 
their original objective of keeping in 
close personal touch with their part- 
ners—the men in plant, office and in 
the field who do the supervisory or 
detail work. As an indication of their 
honest efforts in behalf of employees, 
we cite the company’s Ten Year Club 
which includes 50 percent of Trum- 
bull employees, 8 percent of whom 
have been with the company for 25 
years or more. The annual banquet of 
this group of employees, with the com- 
pany for ten years or more, is always 
a festive occasion, with officials of the 
company taking an active part in 
the program. 

The Production Club, consisting of 
department heads, foremen and assist- 
ants, meets monthly, with both its 


members and outside speakers appear- 
ing on its various programs. Educa- 
tional subjects, both related and unre- 
lated to production programs, are dis- 
cussed. The club also maintains life 
insurance policies for its members. 
Trumbull has a Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation, supported by its members, 
which gives sick benefits. The com- 
pany itself provides a life insurance 
policy in varying amounts for all em- 
ployees after six months’ service. To 
provide for the health of its workers, 
the company has established a factory 
clinic, with a registered nurse in at- 
tendance, and a physician who visits 
the clinic for one hour each morning 
to examine or medicate any workers 
who desire free clinical attention. 

To assist employees who desire to 
broaden their viewpoint, the company 
has provided a factory library with a 
comprehensive assortment of litera- 
ture. 

In the field of athletics, Trumbull 
has a uniformed company baseball club 
which plays weekly games with neigh- 
borhood amateur clubs, and a bowling 
club made up of both men and women. 
Prizes are donated to the winning 
teams each year by the company. 

With the exception of 1933, it has 
been the custom for many years to 
give each employee an extra week’s 


pay at Christmas. In further consider- 
ation of employees there have been pro- 
vided two large covered garages which 
shelter 112 official and employee cars. 
An efficiently organized and well main- 
tained factory fire department is al- 
ways on guard against loss of employ- 
ment which might be caused by fire, 
with each employee member receiving 
extra pay for his activities in connec- 
tion with the department. Always on 
the alert for accident liability, is the 
Safety Committee, which is continu- 
ally watching for ways and means to 
make the factory a safe place in which 
to work. 

Another notable example of the 
management’s consideration for its 
employees is reflected by the company’s 
recent action in the 1929-1934 depres- 
sion. Early in this period an Emer- 
gency Relief Association was started, 
contributions being made by all sal- 
aried employees and by the company 
itself. No department heads or assist- 
ants, foremen or assistant foremen, lost 
their jobs or were reduced in rank. 
During these strenuous years district 
managers and the entire sales force 
were kept intact, with the exception 
of a few changes in personnel, but not 
in number. Although necessity dictated 
shorter hours, wage rates were not re- 


duced. And long before the NRA was 


FLEX-A-POWER, shown above, is basically the same as Buss-wa, except 
it is provided with outlet plugs for making connection to motors. 
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started it was the company’s practice 
to “stagger” the work of its men, keep- 
ing the largest possible number on the 
payroll. 


Products 


Through the years from the estab- 
lishment of the first Trumbull shop 
where “rosettes” were the first produc- 
tion “orders of the day,” Trumbull 
has added one electrical control appa- 
ratus after another until today its line 
offers one of the most complete as- 
sortments of enclosed safety switches, 
panel boards, power distribtuion boards 
and other affiliated equipment for com- 
plete systems of interior electrical dis- 
tribution and control in the country. 


Among its later products developed 
during the last decade are Buss-Wa 
(pronounced Buss-Way), Flex-A- 
Power and Trolley Closur. 

Buss-Wa is described in Trumbull 
sales literature as “the enclosed bus bar 
distribution system for a wide variety 
of feeder applications.” Flex-A-Power 
is described as “the convenience outlet 
for power in Industry.” Trolley Closur 
is captioned as “‘a standardized system 
for supplying power to portable elec- 
trically-driven tools and machinery in 
motion.” 

In many industries these three lines, 
which consist of copper bus bars in an 
enclosed housing, are replacing wire 
and conduit commonly used for power 
distribution. Buss-Wa is a main feed 
line. Flex-A-Power is of the same gen- 
eral design but equipped with outlets 
in which specially designed plugs are 
inserted for connection to various elec- 
trically driven machines. Trolley 
Closur is similar to Flex-A-Power ex- 
cept that a groove is provided in which 
the trolley or current collectors travel 
—as on a trolley track—enabling the 
portable tool to which it is connected 
to be moved from one place to an- 
other. 

These three power distribution sys- 
tems have found ready acceptance in 
many industries where they have saved 
labor, speeded up production, elimi- 
nated the hazard of loose, dangling 
cords, decreased maintenance costs and 
insured the greatest degree of safety to 
operators. They are furnished in unit 
lengths of ten feet, provided with con- 
venient methods of attaching one to 
ancther in forming a continuous 
straight-line power supply, or by means 
of curved sections to accommodate 
various production requirements, An- 
other advantage is that an entire in- 
stallation of this material can be sal- 
vaged 100% and shifted from one 





TROLLEY-CLOSUR application—cutting cloth by motor driven port- 
able cutters. 


building to another without the usual 
expense of new wiring. 

To those interested in these new 
developments, Circulars Nos. 139, 
140 and 141, containing full infor- 
mation on these products, will gladly 
be sent on request. 

Numerous applications of Flex-A- 
Power and Buss-Wa are found in Con- 
necticut manufacturing — establish- 
ments. Literally thousands of applica- 
tions of other Trumbull distribution 
and control items may also be found 
in the state. (Illustrations of a few 
typical Trumbull products may be 
found on pages 5, 6 and 7.) 

Besides its sales office in Plainville, 
Connecticut, and in its other plants, 
Trumbull distribution through elec- 
trical wholesalers is aided by branch 
sales offices at New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Detroit, Boston, Atlanta, 
Georgia and Nashville, Tennessee. 

From three men with a single idea, 
one product and a few hundred square 
feet of space, have grown in a period 
of 38 years, thousands of completed 
ideas in the form of widely accepted 
electrical products for electrical dis- 
tribution and control, and an organi- 
zation of approximately 1100 loyal, 
hard working and ingenious employees, 
working in 5 plants and out of 6 
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branch offices, to keep the Trumbull 
organization “‘abreast of the times” in 
the field of electrical control equip- 
ment. Little did John or Henry Trum- 
bull, Frank Wheeler, or Stan Gwillim, 
the early officers and executives of the 
company, dream in those first days of 
the one room factory of its present far 
flung development, and of the Trum- 
bull organization’s economic impor- 
tance within the comparably short 
period of 38 years. To them, who, by 
the way, are still at the helm, and for 
the most part in the same official ca- 
pacities, the present organization must 
be a source of inspiration for future 
efforts and a worthy reward for those 
of the past. Likewise the story of the 
Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co. should 
be an inspiration to stir the imagina- 
tion and spur the efforts of the 
younger generation. It is just one more 
of the large number of evidences that 
Connecticut has perhaps more manu- 
facturing versatility per square mile 
than any other similar area on the 
earth’s surface. 


The present officials of Trumbul! 
Electric Mfg: Company are: John 
H. Trumbull, president; Frank T. 
Wheeler, vice president; Henry Trum- 
bull, treasurer; S. S. Gwillim, secre- 
tary. 





NORWALK 


Editor’s Note. This is the fourth 
in a series of articles on Connecti- 
cut’s industrial cities. 


Early History 


HE destiny of Norwalk as a res- 
idential and industrial city was 
practically fixed by the first set- 
tlers who not only built homes for 
their families among its rolling hills 
and fertile fields but also erected a 
boat building plant on a prominent 
point at the entrance of the Norwalk 
Harbor as the first Norwalk industry. 
The sailing sloops built in Norwalk 
in Colonial days were among the first 
used in harvesting oysters which grew 
abundantly in the natural beds of Long 
Island Sound. About the year 1800 
Norwalk men were the first to plant 
oysters and also the first to use steam 
vessels in their cultivation and harvest- 
ing. Norwalk oysters still rank among 
the choicest and Norwalk is still an 
important center of oyster cultivation 
and shipping. 
The manufacture of pottery was an 
early development in Norwalk and 


pieces from the old Norwalk Pottery 
are now treasured possessions. Later 
the hat industry started, flourished and 
continues to the present day making 
Norwalk one of the important hat 
manufacturing centers of the world. 
The first derby made in America was 
made in the Crofut & Knapp shop, 
then located on North Main Street in 
South Norwalk. 

Norwalk, which is now the eighth 
city of Connecticut, was purchased 
from the Indians in 1640 by Roger 
Ludlow and will soon celebrate its 
three hundredth anniversary. One of 
the attractions for its early settlers, 
and one of its greatest assets today, is 
its extensive shore line and splendid 
harbor dotted with sixteen islands. 
Bathing in pure, clean water plus fish- 
ing and boating in protected inlets 
or the open Sound, are all year attrac- 
tions to those who love the sea. Nor- 
walk’s healthfulness, beauty and easy 
proximity to New York have at- 
tracted many notable artists, singers, 
writers, sculptors, actors and business 
men of national and international rep- 
utation who now make their homes 
here. The friendly spirit existing has 








enlisted the interest of many of them 
in community affairs to the advantage 
of all concerned. Notable musical 
events throughout the year, especially 
the Community Concerts, artists’ ex- 
hibitions at the Silvermine Guild Hall 
and notable theatrical events in Nor- 
walk’s Theatre-in-the-Woods and 
Westport’s Country Playhouse add to 
the cultural advantages of the com- 
munity. 

The municipality of Norwalk in- 
cludes South Norwalk, East Norwalk, 
Rowayton, West Norwalk, Silvermine, 
Wilson’s Point, Belle Island, Harbor 
View, Roton Point, Broad River and 
Winnipauk. The main railroad station 
is at South Norwalk conveniently ac- 
cessible to all the other points. Thirty 
trains in each direction daily give 
service to and from New York. The 
run to New York is accomplished in 
fifty-four minutes by smooth, clean, 


comfortable electric trains. Several 


trains make no stops and over a thou- 
sand commuters make the daily trip. 


Neighbors—Retail Business 


Norwalk is fortunate in having as 
neighbors the beautiful towns of 


ROCKY shore line at Roton Point, Norwalk. 
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NORWALK General Hospital, Bedford Pavilion and Mary A. Bedford Nurses’ Home, located 


Westport, Wilton, New Canaan and 
Darien. No city could ask for a finer 
trade area. The policy of being “‘good 
neighbors” has evidently been mutually 
agreeable as the latest Department of 
Commerce statistics show that Nor- 
walks’ per capita retail trade is 41% 
above the national average, 23% more 
than the state average and 17% above 
the county average. By frequent and 
intelligent contact with the wholesale 
and style centers in New York the 
merchants of Norwalk have built a 
reputation for offering merchandise of 
quality, style and service which is at- 
tracting attention from an ever widen- 
ing circle of buyers. 


Norwalk’s Industries 


Norwalk’s industries have multiplied 
and diversified so that they now 
number 120 with not more than six 
in any one line. The industrial growth 
has not interfered with home develop- 
ment along the shore and hills and 
ridges. Norwalk is still a fine resi- 
dential as well as an industrial city. 
A scientifically drawn zoning ordi- 
nance and an active city plan com- 
mission protect the development of 
the city and keep it within proper 
bounds. A progressive Chamber of 
Commerce has assisted in Norwalk’s 


on a hill overlooking the city. 


growth both residentially and indus- 
trially. 

The payrolls of Norwalk’s industries 
now total more than $12,000,000 per 
year. Industrial wages averaged $1,110 
per year in 1935 and wages in retail 
establishments averaged $1,123 per 
year. According to the 1930 census 
Norwalk’s population was 36,019 and 
there were 16,373 workers for gain, 
11,470 of which were males and 4,633 
females. Manufacturing and mechani- 
cal trades accounted for the largest 
group of workers numbering 7895. 
Trade came next with 2185 and trans- 
portation and communication ac- 
counted for 1272. The professions em- 
ployed 1211, public service 245, do- 
mestic and personal service 1514, cler- 
ical occupations 1512, agriculture 532, 
forestry and fishing 34 and the ex- 
traction of minerals 3. 

Six factories manufacture hats, the 
largest being the Hat Corporation of 
America with 2500 employees. The 
nationally known brands of “Cava- 
nagh,” “Knox,” “Dobbs,” “Dunlap” 
and “Berg” are made in the Hat Cor- 
poration plants which were built and 
equipped especially for the hat busi- 
ness. In plant efficiency they are not 
surpassed. . 

As previously mentioned, the first 
derby made in America was made by 
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Crofut & Knapp, a subsidiary of the 
Hat Corporation. The Cavanagh Pro- 
cess of hat making was developed in 
the same plant and patented some years 
ago. In recent years the research de- 
partment of the Hat Corporation per- 
fected and patented the Deccarole Pro- 
cess for the manufacture of light 
weight hats. This process gives a su- 
perior felt on light weight bodies and 
has taken the lead away from foreign 
manufacturers who formerly excelled 
in light weight felts. 

The American Hat Co., also a na- 
tional distributor, sells its products un- 
der the “Trimble,” “Futura” and “Per- 
fek-Felt” brands. Its well-equipped 
plant is housed in a modern well- 
lighted brick and steel structure and 
is the second largest hat factory of 
Norwalk. Quality hats have always 
been made in Norwalk and the repu- 
tation of high quality in hats is still 
deserved and persists. The Norwalk 
Hat Co., Level Hat Co., Palco Hat 
Co. and Ryder Hat Co., assist in main- 
taining Norwalk’s quality hat repu- 
tation. 

The Nash Engineering Co., manu- 
facturers of pumps and air compres- 
sors is the second largest of Norwalk’s 
manufacturing units. Its products are 
nationally known for their good engi- 
neering, efficiency and high quality. 





Their constantly growing plant is 
modern in structure and equipment 
and is completely staffed with men 
who have grown up with the company 
but who have kept fully abreast of 
the times. The well known “Norwalk 
Co.,” formerly the Norwalk Iron 
Works, with an excellent reputation 
running back about 80 years, also 
manufacture air compressors of qual- 
ity and other heavy machinery. The 
first air compressor placed in a U. S. 
Submarine was made by the Norwalk 
Iron Works. 

The Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., 
makers of another quality product, 
“Norwalk Tires and Tubes,” has added 
lustre to Norwalk’s name and reputa- 
tion by its product and national pub- 
licity under the “Norwalk” name. Bat- 
teries sold under the same name have 
recently been added to the Norwalk 
Tire Company’s products and are 
showing increasing sales. 

The Manhattan Shirt Co., makers of 
the nationally known “Manhattan 
Shirts” came to Norwalk in a very 
modest way in 1930. When their lease 
expired in 1935 they purchased the 
entire plant formerly used by the R. 
& G. Corset Co., and are now one of 
Norwalk’s steady running major in- 
dustries. “Manhattan” fits well with 
the other quality products of Norwalk. 


Fine custom shirts are made in the 
Mayehoff plant, and The LeRoy Shirt 
Co. manufacture several well-known 
brands. Labels for the “Manhattan” 
and many other well-known shirts are 
made in the fine plant of the J. & J. 
Cash Co., which was fully described 
in the February issue of CONNECTICUT 
INpustry. Club Life, Inc., are the 
makers and distributors of the exclu- 
sive dresses and blouses designed by 
Mayehoff for specialty shops to whom 
style and quality are the first consid- 
erations. Steady growth in sales and 
prestige have followed this line. 

Goetz, Krumscheid & Kliban also 
manufacture women’s blouses, the 
Fairfield Knitwear Mills make knit 
outerwear, the Luxor Sportwear Com- 
pany, skirts and sportswear, the Rivoli 
Corset Company, corsets, and the New 
Idea Yankee Togs Company and the 
Star Union Company both manufac- 
ture children’s wash suits and play 
suits. 

The Norwalk Lock Co. has for gen- 
erations stood for quality in the lock 
business. Many U. S. battleships and 
government buildings are fitted 
throughout with the locks and hard- 
ware of The Norwalk Lock Co. 
Through the purchase of this old com- 
pany by the Segal Lock Co., the latest 
in burglar proof locks has been added 


to the line, plus many other special- 
ties. A complete line of marine hard- 
ware is manufactured by the Neptune 
Hardware Co. in its East Norwalk 
plant. 

The Rabhor Bathrobe Co., started 
in Norwalk about 15 years ago, is 
now one of the largest manufacturers 
of bathrobes in the United States. Its 
modern plant has been twice enlarged 
in the past two years and is an excel- 
lent example of straight line produc- 
tion in textile operations. The na- 
tional advertising of this company fea- 
tures its modern plant as a big asset. 
The Fischer-Jones Co., Norwalk Robe 
Co., and Perfect Bathrobe Co. are 
smaller Norwalk concerns in the bath- 
robe field. 

Handbags at popular prices and also 
finer qualities are made in four Nor- 
walk factories: Meyers Mfg. Co., Har- 
lic Bag Co, Nu-Mode Bag Co., and 
Mayer Handbag Co. Their designers 
pay close attention to New York and 
imported style trends in clothes and 
colors. Careful attention is given to 
details and fine finish in manufactur- 
ing. 

Slippers and simple shoes are made in 
three establishments, The Wear-Ever 
Slipper Co., Sherman Bros. Slipper Co. 
and Rosenberg Bros. Slipper Mfg. Co. 
Norwalk made shoes of high quality 
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VIEW of the Main building and factory offices of the Hat Corporation 
of America, South Norwalk. The Hat Corporation is the largest indus- 


trial establishment in the area, employing well over 2,000 persons in 
several plants. 


and style fifty years ago and the art 
of shoe making persists with modern 
styles and methods introduced. The 
ability to turn out good products has 
never been lost. 

Underwear of silk and rayon, in fine 
qualities and also popular priced lines, 
is made by the Century and Enterprise 
Undergarment Co. and the Artlu Co. 
The plant of the Enterprise and Cen- 
tury Company has doubled in size dur- 
ing the past few years. 

Fifty-two industries have located 
their plants in Norwalk during the past 
six years. One of the latest accessions 
is the firm of Edwards & Co., manu- 
facturers of electrical signalling de- 
vices since 1872. On a beautifully 
landscaped tract of nine acres on the 
Boston Post Road, Edwards -& Co. 
have erected a factory of 80,000 
square feet with a two story office 
building of colonial architecture which 
is a show place of modern industrial 
construction costing over a quarter of 
a million dollars. Edwards & Co. em- 
ploy over three hundred people in the 
manufacture of low tension signaling 


ecutive offices and has landscaped the 
grounds in an attractive manner. 

Another new industry, acquired in 
1937 is the H. D. Catty-Franz Euler 
Corporation, printers and embossers 
on cellophane. This company prints 
and embosses cellophane, treats it with 
gold and silver ‘foil, and cuts it into 
ribbons and sheets for wrapping and 
tying. Its plant is well located, mod- 
ern and well equipped. 

The Automatic Signal Corporation, 
makers of automatic trip lights for 
controlling motor traffic, have just 
purchased a brick plant of about 25,- 
000 square feet with several acres of 
land on Regent Street, East Norwalk, 
and will move their plant and execu- 
tive offices to Norwalk this month. 


devices from the humble doorbell to |} / 


complicated hospital signals, elevator 
annunciators, locator systems and in- 
ter-communicating telephone systems. 
The product is sold through whole- 
salers in the electrical field. 

The Angostura-Wuppermann Cor- 
poration, makers of the famous “An- 
gostura Bitters” purchased a modern 
factory in Norwalk in 1936 and have 
located their executive offices and plant 
here from which shipments are made 
all over the United States. The com- 
pany remodeled the plant for its ex- 
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The company also maintains a branch 
office at Chicago and sales representa- 
tives in the principal cities of the 
world. “‘Electromatic” is the trade 
name of the signals they manufacture 
and they have a world-wide distribu- 
tion. 


The International Filmbook Com- 
pany, established in 1936, manufac- 
ture a new and revolutionary device 
consisting of special apparatus for rap- 
idly photographing manuscripts by 
micro-photography on narrow film and 
reproducing by a projector on a frosted 
screen. Colleges, libraries and commer- 
cial institutions are discovering useful 
applications of this new invention 
which appears to have great potential 
possibilities. Laboratory and produc- 
tion plant are both located in Nor- 
walk and operations are expanding. 


In the manufacture of light metal 
goods, the H & O Chain Company, of 
which State Comptroller Charles C. 
Swartz is the head, is an old estab- 
lished institution manufacturing small 
chains of iron and brass used for pock- 
etbooks, keyrings and similar purposes. 
Automatic machinery is used in turn- 
ing out their products. Stapling ma- 
chines and staples are made by the 
well known firm of E. H. Hotchkiss 
& Company which has been located in 
Norwalk for many years and their 
products are sold all over the world. 
The Peerless Manufacturing Company 
make water pumps and special ma- 
chinery and the Durable Metal Com- 
pany manufacture handbag frames, 
compacts, et cetera. A few years ago 
the Yankee Metal Products Corpora- 
tion occupied a substantial modern 
plant for the manufacture of automo- 





PLANT of Edwards & Co. Inc., manufacturers of electric signaling 
devices. This is the latest complete and most modern plant in Norwalk, 
being finished last March under the supervision of its architect, Leo F. 


Caproni, of New Haven. 
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bile accessories and smokers’ stands and 
ash trays. The company increased its 
plant capacity about 50% during the 
past year. 

The R. U. V. Engineering Corpo- 
ration, located in Norwalk for many 
years as manufacturers of violet ray 
machines for water _ sterilization, 
through its research engineers has re- 
cently perfected a process for the ir- 
radiation of milk which will greatly 
increase its vitamine content in a 
manner which is revolutionary. Details 
will be described in chemical and trade 
journals pertaining to food and health. 
The King & Lang Company, chemists, 
manufacture a compound which is 
used in the working of raw rubber. 
They have recently added to their 
property holdings in Norwalk which 
are located on the harbor adjoining the 
New Haven Railroad. The R. T. Van- 
derbilt Company for many years 
have maintained an extensive experi- 
mental laboratory on Winfield Street 
and during the past year erected a 
large and beautiful addition and land- 
scaped their grounds attractively. This 
laboratory does research on ceramics, 
rubber and some food-stuffs. Artifi- 
cial ice is made and marketed by the 
Crystal Ice Company and by Hain 
Brothers, both of whom maintain 
modern plants. 

The Connecticut Lace Works, Inc., 
and its subsidiary, The Mueller Gloria 
Mills, occupy extensive plants on Muel- 
ler Street, for the manufacture of laces 
and broad silks for umbrellas and other 
purposes. The vogue for evening gowns 
of lace has taxed the ingenuity of the 
designers and the capacity of the plant 
during the past year. 


Homes and Churches 


Norwalk’s homes represent one of 
its greatest glories. Over 51% of its 
population own their own homes and 
its residents are not of the shifting 
type. It is a community not unduly 
swayed by booms or discouraged by 
depressions. It is a city of substance, 
not flash. Homes of the colonial type 
are popular and several sections have 
attractive bungalows with the wealth 
of flowers, vines, trees and hedges that 
fits so well with their architectural 
lines. 

Norwalk’s churches number thirty- 
two and include twelve denominations. 
Its church structures include several 
edifices of notable architecture and 
historic traditions, and its church life 
is a vital part of the community. 

The Norwalk Green, historically 


significant as the training ground for 


colonist soldiers and a battle ground 
when Norwalk was burned by the 
British in 1779, is flanked by three 
churches, Congregational, Episcopal 
and Baptist, the sites of which were 
selected in colonial days. A new Bap- 
tist Church of pure colonial architec- 
ture is nearing completion on East 
Avenue. The fine Gothic architectural 
lines of the Congregational, Episcopal 
and St. Mary’s Roman Catholic 
Churches, have brought favorable 
comments from architects and artists, 
who have often painted the inspiring 
spires, rivaled by the towering elms 
which surround the churches and en- 
hance their beauty and dignity. 

Norwalk’s churches have auxiliary 
groups of splendid charitable socities 
and the Norwalk Men’s Bible Class and 
Holy Name Society are composed of 
men who meet frequently for reli- 
gious study. Religious training of the 
young is given particular attention. 
Ferndale Seminary, owned by the Holy 
Ghost Fathers, is a seminary at West 
Norwalk, training seventy young men 
for the priesthood. Its extensive 
grounds have been landscaped in keep- 
ing with the primitive beauty of the 
natural surroundings. 


Schools, Hospitals and Recreation 


Norwalk has under construction a 
new senior high school of Colonial de- 
sign which will house 1500 pupils and 
will be ready for use at the end of 
this year. Its classrooms, assembly hall, 
gymnasium. and other facilities repre- 
sent the latest advances in school con- 
struction and equipment and _ the 
grounds will be landscaped in keeping 
with the building and contain an ade- 
quate athletic field. The Norwalk 
school system also includes three jun- 
ior high schools, nineteen public grade 
schools and two parochial grade 
schools. Another grade school is 
planned for the coming year. Two 
high-grade private schools for girls 
preparing for college, one country day 
school for boys preparing for high 
school, one private tutoring school and 
several private kindergartens offer ad- 
ditional educational facilities. Instruc- 
tion in music, painting, acting, sculp- 
ture and pottery making, under the 
supervision of artists who make their 
homes in Norwalk and vicinity com- 
pletes an unusual opportunity for ed- 
ucational and cultural advancement 
in a favorable atmosphere. 

The Norwalk General Hospital, Bed- 
ford Pavilion, and Mary A. Bedford 
Nurse’s Home, unite to form a mag- 
nificent institution, splendidly located 
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TYPICAL of small homes in Norwalk area, 


on one of Norwalk’s hills, equipped 
equal to any hospital in the east, and 
serving as a constant protection to 
Norwalk’s health. The late E. T. Bed- 
ford, formerly its President, was the 
hospital’s chief benefactor and many 
representative Norwalk citizens con- 
tinue to assist its noble work by per- 
sonal activity and financial support. 
The Norwalk General Hospital was the 
first to assist in sponsoring a Hospital 
Plan in Connecticut, a system by 
which thousands are assured adequate 
hospital care by the payment of a few 
cents per month. Health is further 
guarded by a vigilant Health Depart- 
ment and active medical and dental 
associations. Two splendid water sys- 
tems provide pure water filtered in 
modern systems costing a million dol- 
lars. A large and adequate sewage dis- 
posal plant protects the harbor waters 
from pollution, assists the oyster in- 
(Continued on page 30) 
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NEWS FORUM 


Board Hearing at Rossie Velvet. 
Recently Trial Examiner Henry J. 
Kent of Washington opened a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board hearing 
at New London to determine who 
shall represent the employees of the 
Willimantic ‘and Mystic plants of the 
Rossie Velvet Company in collective 
bargaining matters. The question be- 
fore the examiner was whether both 
branches of the company should be 
represented by the textile workers’ or- 
ganizing committee of the CIO or 
whether the Independent Velvet 
Workers of Willimantic should repre- 
sent workers in that plant and the 
CIO only the Mystic workers. 
* k 


Committee Kills 20 Percent of Bills. 
More than 20 percent of the bills in- 
troduced in the last session of the 
1937 General Assembly died in com- 
mittee without being reported out at 
all, according to the official List of 
Bills, published Tuesday, August 31. 
The number of bills left to die -in 
committee is believed to be the highest 
for any session of the General Assem- 
bly in recent years. 

The List of Bills shows 2662 bills 
and House resolutions for Constitu- 
tional amendments introduced in the 
usual way, without counting measures 
raised in committee. Of this number 
561 were not reported at all. There 
were 1164 Senate bills, of which 288 
were not reported, and 1498 House 
bills and resolutions of which 273 died 
in committee without any report. 

* o* * 
Clock Company to Open Guilford 
Branch. The New Haven Clock 
Company is soon to open a branch 
plant in the old Guilford Wheel shop, 
Guilford, Connecticut, for the manu- 
facture of electric automobile clock 
parts. The wheel shop, recently pur- 


chased by R. H. Whitehead, president 
of the clock company, has been leased 
to the New Haven Clock Company. 

It is undertsood that the Guilford 
branch will employ approximately 100 
residents of Guilford or nearby towns 
in producing automotive clock parts 
to fill the company’s order amounting 
to 25 percent of all clocks in 1938 
Chevrolet cars. 

kk 


Stock Changes Proposed. Changes 
in their capital structures are contem- 
plated by the managements of four 
Connecticut corporations as follows: 
Trumbull Electric Mfg. Company, 
Plainville; Maxim Silencer Company, 
Hartford; and Bullard Company, 





Bridgeport. The Trumbull Electric 
Mfg. Company whose stock is 75 per- 
cent owned by General Electric, will 
increase its capital $138,000 to $438,- 
000 by issuance of additional shares. 
The Maxim Silencer Company will is- 
sue 18,500 additional shares to bring 
outstanding capital up to $48,500. 
Bullard Company stockholders are ex- 
pected to decide on September 20 on 
a proposal to authorize issuance and 
sale of 40,000 shares of convertible 
preferred stock and to increase the au- 
thorized common stock from 300,000 
to 330,000 shares. The matter first 
considered in a meeting of stockholders 
on September 7, was deferred to Sep- 
tember 20 because of the “condition 
of the security market.” The Board of 


Directors has already approved both 
stock issues. 

Stockholders of the Hendey Ma- 
chine Company have authorized di- 
rectors to issue any part or all of the 
50,000 shares of Class B stock in the 
company at such prices and at such 
time as they see fit. The shares must 
first be oftered to present Class B 
stockholders. 

kk 

Three Scheduled to Fill Roraback’s 
Place. Leaders of the Republican 
party have indicated that three per- 
sons will be designated by the Repub- 
lican state central committee to fill 
the party positions left vacant by the 
death of J. Henry Roraback last 
Spring. At the time of his death, Mr. 
Roraback was national committeeman 
from Connecticut, chairman and treas- 
urer of the state central committee. 

Among the candidates for the state 
chairmanship and treasurership the 
most prominent follow: former State 
Senator Benjamin E. Harwood of 
Chester; Major John P. Buckley of 
Union; Raymond F. Gates, superin- 
tendent of the soldiers’ home at Noro- 
ton; State Senator J. Kenneth Brad- 
ley of Westport, Richard Bissel of 
Suffield. 

The race for the national commit- 
teemanship has resolved itself down 
to a battle between Samuel Pryor, Jr., 
and James F. Walsh, both of Green- 
wich, Connecticut. 

Clarence G. Willard of New Haven, 
it is understood, will continue as sec- 
retary of the state central committee. 

* * * 
Customers and Workers to Get 
Dividends. Hartford Electric Light 
Company has recently announced an- 
other customers’ dividend of 20 per- 
cent on the October bills, thus adher- 
ing to a policy of several years’ stand- 
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ing which will this year save cus- 
tomers, it is estimated, approximately 
$115,000. Company employees and 
stockholders will also share in the ben- 
efit, with employees receiving 20 per- 
cent on one month’s earnings, or a 
total of $35,000, and stockholders re- 
ceiving an extra distribution amount- 
ing to $35,000, equal to approximately 
4 cents a share additional. 

This additional distribution, accord- 
ing to officials, is made possible by in- 
creased use of power in the first 8 
months of 1937. During this period 
Hartford Electric Light Company’s 
power sales aggregated 132,566,000 
kilowatt hours, compared with 112,- 
775,000 kilowatt hours for the cor- 
responding period last year, or an in- 
crease of about 15 percent. 
kk 


Cheney to Auction Mill Houses. 
Residential properties of Cheney 
Brothers, Manchester, appraised at 
more than one and one-third million 
dollars, will be sold at auction during 
the latter part of September, according 
to President Ward Cheney. The firm 
owns approximately 271 houses on the 
west side of the town, and it is ex- 
pected that at least 250 will be sold 
during the auction which will be con- 
ducted by Samuel T. Freeman and 
Company of Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston. 

In explaining the proposal of the 
firm to sell its real estate, President 
Cheney said: “In deciding to sell its 
dwelling properties, the company 
wishes to make it clear that this action 
has no bearing on its manufacturing 
policies. 

“In common with manufacturing 
generally throughout New England, 
the company considers that not only 
is the ownership of dwellings for its 
employees no longer necessary to the 
successful carrying out of its manu- 
facturing program, but that under 
present day conditions it is highly de- 
sirable that manufacturers eliminate 
every activity which does not bear 
directly upon the continued success of 
their manufacturing operations. 

“All the company’s dwellings are 
included in the sale except certain 
houses which abut on the mill prop- 
erties or occupy land which may in 
the near future be needed for manu- 
facturing purposes. 

“Cheney Brothers has set up no limit 
on any property. The buyers and not 
the company will determine the price 
in a free and open market where any- 
one may buy. The high bidder will be 
the buyer in each case. 





“Mortgage financing up to 75 per- 
cent of the purchase price is assured 
to every buyer. Further details will be 
announced in the near future.” 

Considering the current tax rate, 
sale of the properties will mean a 
yearly saving of approximately $32,- 
000 in taxes to the firm. 


x kk 
Submarine Launching. The sub- 
marine “Seal” slid down into the 


Thames River Wednesday, August 25, 
from the Electric Boat Company’s 
yard. The launching occurred just 15 
months to the day after the laying 
of her keel. 

Several hundred naval officers, their 
families and civilians, witnessed the 
launching, including its christening by 
Mrs. John F. Greenslade of Washing- 
ton, wife of Lieutenant Greenslade and 
daughter-in-law of Rear Admiral John 
W. Greenslade. After liunching the 
“Seal” was towed alongside of her 





sister ship, the. “Salem” where both 
will be completed for delivery to the 
Navy. The third submarine of this 
class, the “Skipjack”, will be launched 
at the Electric Boat Company on Oc- 
tober 23. 

The “Seal” is 298 feet long, 26 feet 
two inches in extreme beam and has 
a displacement of 1450 tons, drawing 
14 feet three inches. Her trials are 
scheduled for December 1 and her 
delivery date, March 19, 1938. 

Following the launching, the com- 
pany was host at a luncheon for more 
than 100 guests at the Mohican Hotel. 

xe * 


Bischoff Starts Operations at 
Ivoryton. The Ernst Bischoff Com- 
pany, pharmaceutical manufacturers, 
who last Spring purchased the factory 
that originally housed the Comstock- 
Cheney Ivory factory at Ivoryton, 
started operations early in September. 
The Bischoff Company’s purchase in- 
cluded the main factory, a large build- 
ing formerly used as a boarding house 
and some 18 acres of land. The board- 
ing house building has been remodeled 
for use as a laboratory. 

The company’s line of some 47 me- 
dicinal products are sold through “de- 
tail” men to hospitals and physicians 


. 
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and drug stores throughout the coun- 
try. It also produces certain dyes for 
the textile industry. 

The Association aided the company’s 
agents, Charles E. Dexter and H. G. 
Terwilliger, of New York in locating 
the company’s activities in a locality 
which would escape the dust hazard 
formerly encountered at its New York 
location on 135 Hudson Street. 

The company is under the direction 
of Edward T. Bischoff, son of the Ger- 
man scientist and founder, Dr. Ernst 
Bischoff. The company is expected to 
employ 50 to 60 persons. 

The company’s volume of shipments 
though the Ivoryton post office is ex- 
pected to swell its business volume 
sufficiently to make it no less than a 
second class and possibly a first class 
office. 

. * © 2 


North and Judd Shows Profit In- 
crease. Net profits of North and 
Judd Mfg. Company for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1937, amounted to $352,- 
930.69 and compared with $245,648 
for the previous year. This is equal 
to $3.53 per share against $2.46 per 
share during the 12 previous months. 

Current assets, including $278,- 
508.35 cash, amounted to $1,841,- 
402 and current liabilities were $241,- 
770. Corresponding items for the year 
ending June 30, 1936 were: assets, $1,- 
615,814, including $197,947 cash; 
and current liabilities were $210,330. 


x & 


Death of G. W. Campbell. George 
W. Campbell, for 20 years works man- 
ager of the Underwood-Elliott-Fisher 
Company, died on August 30, at his 
home, 7 South Highland Street, West 
Hartford. 

Born in Westmoreland, New York, 
on May 23, 1872, he started work in 
the typewriting industry during its 
infancy as service man for Remington 
in Boston. Later he worked for the 
Victor Typewriting Company as man- 
ager and treasurer. 

In 1916 Mr. Campbell was employed 
by Underwood as works manager un- 
der Charles D. Rice, and from then 
until 1928, his work was almost en- 
tirely on the portable machine. 

The portable machine phase of the 
company’s business continued to ex- 
pand until a separate plant was pur- 
chased in Bridgeport and Mr. Camp- 
bell became manager. Later returning 
to Hartford in 1928 he became works 
manager of the company’s main plant, 
in which position he remained until 
1935 when he suffered a severe heart 





N 





attack. He was succeeded by F. U. 
Conard, former manager of the Bridge- 
port plant. 

Frequently during his illness of the 
past two years he called at the plant 
to see his former associates. 

Mr. Campbell was a member of 
Hampton Lodge, A. F. & A. M., of 
Westmoreland. He leaves his wife, 
Lilla Varley Campbell; a sister, Mrs. 
Frank Parker of Texas; and two nieces. 

The funeral was held in the James 
T. Pratt Company Chapel, Wednesday 
evening September 1 at 7 p. m. Bur- 
ial was made in Lakewood Cemetery, 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 


& & 


Pratt & Whitney Get Large Or- 
ders. The War Department recently 
announced the purchase of 455 air- 
craft engines from the Pratt & Whit- 
ney Division of the United Aircraft 
Corporation, Hartford, for $4,153,- 
938. 

Of these motors, 315 are twin-row 
hornet type, rated at 1,000 horse- 
power. ‘These motors are intended to 
furnish power for 210 new twin- 
motored attack planes recently con- 
tracted from the Curtiss-Wright Air- 
plane Corporation, Buffalo, New 
York. 

Another 128 motors are of the 
Wasp type, rated at 550 horsepower, 
and are intended for use in the 85 
basic combat planes recently con- 
tracted from the North American 
Corporation, Los Angeles. 


x**«e* 


Death of F. Perry Hubbard. 
F. Perry Hubbard, 76, president of 
the Rogers and Hubbard Company, 
died early Thursday morning Septem- 
ber 2, at his home, 101 High Street, 
Middletown, or just a few hours pre- 
vious to the burning of the largest 
unit of his company’s plant, of which 
he had been president for 35 years. 

Born in Middletown, a son of Gas- 
ton T. and Maria E. Hubbard, he had 
lived.in the city all his life, having 
been connected with the fertilizer 
company for 59 years. For the past 
35 years he had been president of the 
Pine Grove Cemetery Association as 
well as president of Rogers and Hub- 
bard. 

He leaves his wife, Helena (Wil- 
liams) Hubbard; a daughter, Mrs. 
Fred W. Burnham, Jr., of Middletown; 
a brother, G. Tracy Hubbard of Phoe- 
nix, Arizona; and three grandchildren. 
He was a member of the South Con- 
gregational Church. 


The funeral was held Saturday, Sep- 
tember 4 at 2 p. m., at his home. 
Rev. Herbert D. Rollason officiated. 
Burial was made in Pine Grove Cem- 
etery. 

* k 
Torrington Company Shows Good 
Profit. The Torrington Company re- 
ports for the year ended June 30, 
1937, net profit after United States 
and foreign income taxes, of $3,262,- 
§16, equal to $2.01 per share on the 
1,627,050 shares of stock outstanding 
following the recent three-for-one 


split-up. This was the largest profit 
the company has earned since the 1920 
fiscal year when earnings totaled $3,- 
724,963. 
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Billings and Spencer Earns Profit. 
At the September 9 meeting of di- 
rectors of Billings & Spencer Com- 
pany, Hartford, net earnings of $73,- 
251.44 after Federal normal income 
tax, Federal capital stock tax and state 
tax, but not Federal surtax on un- 
distributed profits, was reported. This 
amount is equivalent to approximately 
40 cents a share. 
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President W. A. Purtell reported 
large increases in sales volume and a 
substantial backlog of sales orders. 
The expanded sales organization to- 
gether with a consistent advertising 
campaign has been carried on this year 
to date and has shown anticipated sat- 
isfactory results. The outlook for the 
remainder of the year appears favor- 
able in the opinion of the manage- 
ment. Improvements in product design 
and economies effected in plant oper- 
ations are reflected in increased vol- 
ume of sales and earnings. 
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At the meeting a committee of di- 
rectors was appointed by the full 
board to consider and recommend re- 
vision of the capital structure of the 
company, in order to dispose of the 
present deficit. 


At the present time the company is 
employing approximately 360 persons, 
and it is understood that the payroll 
for the past seven months ending July 
31, 1937, amounted to approximately 
$300,000. 


Of the Federal Reserve Bank loan 
of $125,000 procured by the company 


























































































































































































































































































in June, 1937, $18,000 had been re- 
paid as of September 1, 1937. 
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Dorr Company Established in 
Westport. The Dorr Company, chem- 
ical and metallurgical research firm 
which does a large amount of analyt- 
ical work on gold, silver, and other 
precious metals and on desilting proj- 
ects, has recently occupied its new 
plant in Westport. This plant is an 
exact duplicate of the old “Wesport 
Mill” and built on the foundation of 
this ancient Revolutionary War grist 
mill, on the edge of a mill pond 
formed by the damming of the Sauga- 
tuck and Aspetuck rivers, two miles 
from Westport. The plant, built of 
local gray stone retaining the quaint 
early Connecticut appearance of the 
original grist mill of wood, contains 
both offices and laboratories. Even the 
original head gate and tail race are 
retained and are actually used for 
drawing large volumes of water 
through the laboratories for hydraulic 
study. 

The philosophy underlying the con- 
ception of this plant, according to 
John V. N. Dorr, president of the 
company, who lives near the mill, is 
that the country with its quiet, peace- 
ful surroundings, rather than the city 
with its noise and many urban dis- 
tractions, is the logical place for scien- 
tists and research men to work out 
complex problems. The result, he says, 
is a compact, self-contained research 
community, analogous to some of the 
industrial villages, like Hershey, Penn- 
sylvania, that typify the “away from 
the city” movement of recent years. 

Fifty acres of wooded and farm land 
have been acquired to insure against 
the intrusion of residential buildings 
or other commercial establishments, 
that might detract from the atmos- 
phere sought. The entire research staff 
lives within a mile or two of the mill. 

a ae 


New Control at Eagle Lock. Con- 
trol of the Eagle Lock Company 
passed from the Plumb family and its 
associates at the stockholders’ meeting 
on August 18, following a battle for 
proxies. The opposition group, headed 
by the brokerage firm of Thornton & 
Curtis of Boston and Royal Little of 
Providence, who claimed to represent 
the two largest stock interests in the 
company, ousted the present board of 
directors and elected their own slate 
of directors as follows: Herbert C. 
House, president and director of C. W. 
House and Company of Unionville; 





John Redfield, trustee of New Canaan; 
Allan K. Smith, partner in the law 
firm of Day, Berry & Howard, of 
Hartford; C. Dennison Talcott, di- 
rector of Talcott Bros., of Talcott- 
ville; and Eliot Farley, of Mount 
Kisco, N. Y., a partner in Herrick, 
Berg & Company, of New York City; 
Charles Thornton and Paul Curtis of 
the firm of Thornton & Curtis of Bos- 
ton. Although unconfirmed it has been 
assumed that the new directors would 
elect Herbert C. House president. 

While it is expected that the pres- 
ent officers of the company will be 
replaced eventually, they will con- 
tinue in office until the new board of 
directors clect their successors. 

* * * 


Fire at Rogers & Hubbard. A spec- 
tacular fire destroyed a large three- 
story wooden factory, owned by 
Rogers and Hubbard, fertilizer com- 
pany, in Portland, Connecticut, late 





Thursday, September 2. The loss was 
estimated at $150,000. 

The 20-year old building, located 
on the banks of the Connecticut River, 
was completely razed by the flames 
which threatened the Strong & Hale 
Lumber Yards nearby for more than 
an hour after the fire started. 

The fire, first discovered by a watch- 
man at 4:50 p. m., or about twenty 
minutes after the working force had 
left the plant, spread rapidly, envelop- 
ing the entire building before firemen 
could reach the scene. Officials of the 
company are of the opinion that it was 
started by spontaneous combustion. 

kk 


Plant Additions. Contracts have 
been recently awarded for the newly 
formed Seth Thomas Clock Corpora- 
tion to build a $100,000 brick and 
steel addition to the Seth Thomas 
Clock factory at Thomaston. 

The Miller Company and the Inter- 
national Silver Company of Meriden 
are revamping their plant production 
facilities. The Miller Company has re- 
cently completed a l-story 15 x 25 
foot addition, and a 1-story 62 x 124 
foot addition. International Silver 
Company is erecting a 4-story 40 x 
125 foot brick factory unit. 
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The Peter Paul Candy Company is 
adding a one-story 42 x 70 brick-steel 
factory addition. 

A. C. Gilbert Company of New 
Haven is now constructing a large 
modern new plant to provide for in- 
creases in productive activity. 

Armstrong Rubber Company of 
West Haven is building a 3-story and 
basement building 40 x 82 and a 1- 
story 30 x 60 reinforced concrete fac- 
tory unit. 

Landers, Frary and Clark of New 
Britain is building a S-story 85 x 120 
building and a l-story 120 x 120 
addition for the manufacture of elec- 
tric stoves and refrigerators. The esti- 
mated cost of these two buildings is 
$200,000. 

Schick Dry Shaver Inc. is adding a 
§0 x 150 brick factory unit to its 
plant in Stamford at an estimated cost 
of $40,000. 

Sidney Blumenthal Company is 
building a 1-story 100 x 200 brick 
steel dye house at an estimated cost 
of $155,000. 

x * * 


New Connecticut Products. F. B. 
Shuster Company of New Haven has 
recently introduced a “dual control” 
automatic wire straightener and cut- 
ting machine which feeds wire from 
the coil, straightens it and cuts it to 
accurate lengths. This machine is of 
unit construction, with variable speed 
drive units mounted on a welded-steel 
base. 

The Greist Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New Haven, has recently an- 
nounced a new line of table and floor 
lamps for home, office and school use, 
called “V. A. Corrected Light Illumi- 
nators.” Vision is said to be aided by 
the increased color contrast and dis- 
tinctness of detail under the corrected 
light. Clamping, swinging arm units, 
wall bracket types and pedestal lamps 
are included in the office line, as well 
as special types especially adapted for 
use with business machines. 

Bridgeport Safety Emery Wheel 
Company, Inc., of Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, is now producing vitrified 
process, resinoid process and silicate 
process grinding wheels which are now 
being offered to the trade in addition 
to the specialized wheels formerly pro- 
duced by the company. In order to 
produce these new items, the company 
has had to add to its present plant 
facilities. 

Fafnir Bearing Company, New Brit- 
ain, has just introduced a new prod- 
uct known as a wide inner-ring bear- 
ing with self-locking collar to the rub- 











ber pillow block which permits easy 
installation of its Type RS pillow 
block. The bearing fits standard shafts 
without machining because of being 
built to inch rather than metric di- 
mensions. This new line is particularly 
suited for use in unit heaters, air- 
conditioning equipment and general 
heating and ventilating applications. 
* * * 


What Can Industry Do About Un- 
employment? ‘Some 67,000 new 
manufacturing plants will be needed 
to provide jobs for available factory 
labor,” according to a recent study 
by Allen W. Rucker and N. W. Pick- 
ering, business economists. The study, 
“What Can Industry Do About Un- 
employment?” has just been published 
by Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc., 
Ansonia, Connecticut, in booklet form. 
“Factory employment opportunity 
since 1923 has risen and fallen directly 
with the number of going businesses; 
the job opportunity per going firm has 
ranged from 42 to 44 persons. The 
present average, 43.7 employees per 
plant, would require 67,000 new plants 
to provide employment for the ten 
million workers available to industry.” 

The authors stress the need for con- 
crete thinking by business men. They 
point out that available official rec- 
ords show that: 

“To produce the 1929 standard of 
living for the 1937-38 population, in- 
dustry will need to raise the total work 
done from the present 13.3 billion 
man-hours a year to 18.65 billion man- 
hours; that this in turn means an 
average work-year per wage earner of 
1865 man-hours instead of the 1704 
hours worked in 1935, for each of ten 
million wage earners. 

“To employ ten million wage earners 
in industry means one and one-half 
million new jobs and these can be 
provided only by an additional 67,000 
new firms inasmuch as the Census re- 
veals that jobs per going firm do not 
show any appreciable increase in fifteen 
years.” 

The study points out that an ade- 
quate standard of living for the under- 
privileged part of the population would 
require either some 5 billion man- 
hours of work additional in industry 
or, lacking that, an increase of 54% 
in the productivity per man-hour. Un- 
less more goods are produced, no pos- 
sible increase in dollar wages will raise 
the real standard of living, say the 
authors. Their figures take into con- 
sideration the increase in productive 
efficiency. 

Copies of this thought-provoking 


study in booklet form may be secured 

from Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., 

Ansonia. Single copies are free; up to 

25 copies, 10¢ each; up to 50 copies, 

9¢; up to 100 copies, 8¢; up to 200 

copies, 7¢; and over 200 copies, 6¢. 
kk 


Stanley Makes New Lock Mortiser. 
The R. L. Carter Division of the Stan- 
ley Works, New Britain, Connecticut, 
manufacturers of motor-driven wood- 
working tools, has recently announced 
a new portable tool for cutting lock 
mortises on doors, automatically with- 
out effort or hand finishing. This mor- 





tiser has a high speed of 18,000 RPM, 
assures accurate, clean, smooth cuts. 
The 1 horsepower motor permits the 
cutter to do the work rather than the 
operator. 

It has an automatic feed which gives 
a uniform load stroke and a light 
weight of twenty-eight pounds making 
it easier to handle as a portable ma- 
chine. Adjustments for the length, 
width and depth of the mortise can be 
made easily and quickly on the exte- 
rior of the tool. 

* * 
Scovill Buys Vulcanite. Scovill 
Mfg. Company, Waterbury, has re- 
cently purchased the Vulcanite Mfg. 
Company, Lindenhurst, Long Island, 
and will transfer the business to the 
Oakville division of the Scovill Com- 
pany. 
* * * 

Two World’s Fair Groups Named 
in Connecticut. The Connecticut 
Chairman of the National Advisory 
Committee of the New York World’s 
Fair of 1939 and the Connecticut 
World’s Fair Commission have been 
named by Grover Whalen, president 
of the Fair and Governor Cross re- 
spectively. Samuel H. Fisher was ap- 
pointed by Grover Whalen as chair- 
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man of the Connecticut Unit of the 
National Advisory Committee. Mr. 
Fisher will serve as “‘the liaison officer” 
between the New York World’s Fair 
Corporation and the Connecticut unit 
of 100 citizens formed to represent the 
interests of the state. He will work 
with Winthrop Aldrich, chairman of 
the board of the Chase National Bank, 


who heads the advisory committee. 


On August 21, Governor Cross ap- 
pointed a commission of five, known 
as the Connecticut World’s Fair Com- 
mission, to be in charge of Connecti- 
cut’s participation in the New York 
World’s Fair, 1939. Members of this 
Commission include: John Cavanagh, 
president of the Hat Corporation of 
America, Norwalk; Frederick G. 
Hughes, vice president and general 
manager of the New Departure Div., 
General Motors Corp., Bristol; At- 
torney David E. Fitzgerald of New 
Haven, Democratic National Com- 
mitteeman; A. E. Payson, president 
of the American Thermos Bottle Com- 
pany, Norwich; and Willard B. Rogers, 
president of the Hotel Bond Com- 
pany, Hartford. Meeting on Septem- 
ber 21, members of the Commission 
elected Willard B. Rogers as chair- 
man and Governor Cross as honorary 
chairman. At this meeting Connecti- 
cut’s participation in the New Eng- 
land Regional Exhibit, instead of a sep- 
arate state exhibit, was approved by 
Governor Cross and voted by the Com- 
mission. 


The cost of the New England Re- 
gional Exhibit, previously estimated by 
a group of representative New Eng- 
land architects at more than $200,- 
000, was made public at a meeting at- 
tended by Mr. Rogers on August 25, 
in Boston. Connecticut’s share will be 
$40,000, the sum allotted by the last 
Legislature which provided for the for- 
mation of the Connecticut World’s 
Fair Commission but left the appoint- 
ment of its members to the Governor. 
The work of the Commission will be 
to cooperate with all other similar 
groups in the New England states in 
planning an exhibition building, a co- 
ordinated exhibit, and to work out the 
administration details—all within the 
limited funds provided by the several 
states. 

Mr. Fisher’s work as chairman of the 
Connecticut Unit of the National Ad- 
visory Committee, it is understood, 
will be to gain the cooperation of 
members of this State committee of 
100 citizens to the end that Con- 
necticut may have a large number of 

(Continued on page 30) 














































SERVICES AT YOUR DOOR 





An alphabetical list of accessible services recommended to Connecticut Industry readers 


Ask about rates for one or 
more of these spaces 


Keeping Ahead on Quality! 
Fritzell Foundry & Casting Co. 


Brass, Bronze and Aluminum 
Castings 


Tel. 8-6996 New Haven, Conn. 


Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 


COAL 
T. A. D. JONES & CO., INC. 


24 hour service to Connecticut 
Industries 


New Haven — Bridgeport 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


DIESEL ENGINES 
WOLVERINE MOTOR 


WORKS, INC. 
6 Union Ave. Bridgeport 
ENGRAVERS 


DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON 


Advertising Art & 
Photo Engraving 


106 Ann St. Hartford 


CURTIS 1000 INC. 
“Good Envelopes Plus Ideas” 
342 Capitol Ave. Hartford, Conn. 
Phone 2-1125 


FENCING . 


THE JOHN P. SMITH CO. 
Distributors for Page fence. 
Manufacturers of Wire Cloth, 


433 Chapel St. 








Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


New Haven 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 
Service 
Research Facilities for 
Industry 


Hartford, Conn. 





L. HERES DE WYK & SON 
Consulting Engineers 


Designers of Machinery for the 
Metal, Rubber and Bakelite 
Industry 


Tel. 784-W Ansonia, Conn. 


WOODWORK 
C. H. DRESSER & SON, INC. 


Factory—Cabinet—Special Wood- 
work of All Kinds 


287 Sheldon St. Hartford 








eee Listing 


Copy for listing in this department 
must be received by the 15th of 
the month for publication in the 
succeeding month’s issue. We re- 
serve the right to refuse any listing. 





Boston - Bridgeport - Hartford 


INSURANCE 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 
LIABILITY INS. CO. 


Workmen’s Compensation Ins. 


PLATERS SUPPLIES— 
CHEMICALS 


APOTHECARIES HALL 
COMPANY 


Established 1849 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 





PRINTERS 


THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & 
BRAINARD CO. 


Printers and Binders 
Trumbull St., Hartford 


RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY 


Recording and Controlling 
Instruments 
Waterbury - Connecticut 


TRANSPORTATION 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP CoO. 
Coast-to-Coast Freight Service 


New York — Boston 


McCARTHY 
FREIGHT SYSTEM 
An outstanding motor freight 
service in New England 
General Offices Taunton, Mass. 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
INC., LTD. 
Inter-coastal—Far-East and 
Mediterranean freight steamer 


Service 
New York Boston 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


—— 





Ed. NOTE. This department, listing products manufactured in Connecticut by company, seeks 
to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets and produc- 


ers. Not finding any given listing, buyers should write this department for further information. 
( Adv.) 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 


Accounting Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Acids 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broaday 


New York 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 


Advertising Printing 
The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co Hartford 
Advertising Specialties 
The H C Cook Co 32 ‘Beaver S St Ansonia 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 
Aero Webbing Products 


New Haven 


Hartford 


Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co -Hartford 


Aircraftt—Repair & Overhaul 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 


Airplanes 
Chance Vought Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
_ Corp East Hartford 
Sikorsky Aircraft Div United Aircraft Corp 


Bridgeport 
Aluminum Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (small) Waterbury 


Aluminum Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


Waterbury 
Ammunition 

Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Aromatics 


Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Artificial Leather 
The Permatex Fabrics Co 
Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co 
Asbestos 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, clutch facings, sheet 
packing and wick) Bridgeport 
Assemblies, Small 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Automobile Accessories 
The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, seats, and 
body hardware) Milford 
The Wiremold Co (automobile loom & wind- 
shield wiper tubing) West Hartford 
Automotive Friction Fabrics 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Canned Oil Dis- 
pensers) Waterbury 


Jewett City 
Stamford 


Balls 
The Abbott Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 
ing) Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless, 


aluminum) Hartford 
Barrels 
The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 
Hartford 
Bathroom Accessories 
The Charles Parker Co Meriden 
Bearings 
Norma Hoffmann Bearings Corp (ball and 
roller) Stamford 


The Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 


Bristol 
_ Bells 
The Gong Bell Mfg Co East Hampton 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
The N N Hill Brass Co East Hampton 
Belting 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
The Thames Belting Co Norwich 
Benches 
The Charles Parker Co (piano) Meriden 
Blocks 


Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 


The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 
Colonial Blower Co Hartford 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Co Hartford 


Boilers 
The Bigelow Co 
Bolts and Nuts 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) \ 
33 Hull St Shelton 
The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine 
screw-bolts, stove) Waterville 
Bottle Bobbins 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


New Haven 


Box Board 
National Folding Box Co 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp 
S. Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
M. S. Dowd Carton Co Hartford 
National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 
New Haven 
Montville 


New Haven 
New Haven 
Montville 


Norwich 


Robertson Paper Box Co 


Brake Lining 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co _ Hartford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 
Brass and Bronze 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bridgeport Rolling Mills Co Bridgeport 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, wire, 
rods) Bristol 
Brass Goods 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Soe Saas 
The Donnelly Brick C 
Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 


New Britain 


New Haven 


Brooms—Brushes 
The Fuller Brush Co Hartford 
Buckles 

The Hatheway Mfg Co (Dee Rings) 
Bridgeport 

The Hawie Mfg Co Bridgeport 

The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 

Tohn M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 

B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 

The Patent Button Co Waterbury 


Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Go Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 

Buffing Wheels 


The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co Danielson 
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Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (uniform and tack 


fastened) Waterbury 
Cabinets 
The Charles Parker Co. (medicine) Meriden 
Cables—Wire 


The Wiremold Co (armored, armored leaded 
and non-metallic sheathed cable) 
West Hartford 
Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Castings 
The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) Meriden 
The Derby Castings Co (heavy bronze) 
Seymour 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
The Hartford Electric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
John M. Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze 
and aluminum) Naugatuck 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 
The Greist Mfg Co (white metal, slush, per- 
manent moulds) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass and bronze) 


New London 


Waterbury 
Vanadium Metals Co (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Groton 


Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 


brass) Middletown 
Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Chains—Bead 
The Bead Chain Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Chemicals 


Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 
Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
The Skinner Chuck Co New Britain 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clamps—Wood Workers 
Sargent and Company 
Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleansing Compounds 


T 


New Haven 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Clocks 
The Ingersoll-Waterbury Co Waterbury 


Clutch—Friction 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co (The Johnson) 
Manchester 


Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Conduits 


The Wiremold Co (flexible steel and non- 
metallic flexible) West Hartford 
Cones 


Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 

(Paper) Mystic 
Consulting Engineers 

The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 

296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Contract Manufacturers 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assem- 


blies) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Conger : 

The American Brass Co (sheet, wire, rods. 

tubes) Waterbury 





Copper (continued) 


The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (pipe and service 
tubing) Waterbury 


Copper Sheets 


The New ena Copper Co Seymour 
ay 74 Silas 
The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Water Tube ; 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 


Corrugated Paper & Fibre Products 


The Danbury Square Box ee Danbury 
Cork Cot 

Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) , 

Mystic 


Corrugated Shipping Cases 
Gair Thomas Containers Div of the Robert 
Gair Co Inc New London 


Corsets 
The Strouse, Adler Co 78 Olive St New Haven 
Cosmetics 
The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 
Cotton Batting & Jute Batting _ 
The Gilman Brothers Gilman 
Palmer Brothers New London 


Cotton Yarn 


The Floyd Cranska Co Moosup 
Counting Devices 

Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Cutlery ; 

Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 

Sta-Brite Products Corp New Haven 
Cut Stone f 

The Dextone Co New Haven 
Cutters 


The Barnes Tool Co (Genuine Barnes) 
New Haven 
The Standard Machinery Co (rotary board, 


single and duplex) Mystic 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth mill- 
ing) 33 Hull St Shelton 


Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation 
Die Castings é 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


Bridgeport 


Dies 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Die-Heads—Self-Opening 
The Eastern Machine Screw _ Corp 
Truman & Barclay Sts New Haven 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 
Dish Washing peeeieaes 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Dispersions of Rubbe 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U "s Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 


Hartford 


Draperies 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Drop Forgings 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
The Blakeslee Forging Co 
Atwater Mfg Co 
Druggists Sundries 
The Seamless Rubber Co Inc 
Dyers and Finishers 
The Aspinook Company Jewett City 
Edged Tools 
The Collins Co (axes and other edged tools) 
Collinsville 
Elastic Cords & Braids 


New London 
Middletown 
Plantsville 
Plantsville 


New Haven 


The Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 
Elastic Webbing ; 
The Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 


The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Electric Appliances 
The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Winsted Hardware Mfg Co Winsted 
Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 
Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Elevators 
The Eastern Machinery Co (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 
Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Panel Boards 
The Plainville Electrical Products Co 
Plainville 
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Electric Wire 

The Accurate Insulated Wire Co 85 Willow St 
New Haven 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 

The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co 
Exclusive Distributors) Hamden 

Electrical Control iggerte. 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 


Electrical Control Equipment 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co New Haven 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


Embalming Chemicals 


The Embalmers’ Supply Co Westport 
gines 

Wolverine Motor Gals Inc (diesel stationary 

marine) Bridgeport 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Air- 
craft Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Envelopes 
Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
Eyelets 
The Platt Bros & Co 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (snap) Waterbury 
Felt 
American Felt Co Glenville 
Fibre Board 
The C H Norton Co North Westchester 
Finger Nail Clippers 
The H C Cook é 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Firearms 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose Co (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 
Fireplace Goods 
The John P Smith Co (screens) 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 


The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 
Fireproof Floor Joists 
The Dextone Co New Haven 


Fishing Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, lines) 
Bristol 
Fishing Lines 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co 
Fishing Tackle 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Flashlight Cases 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (metal) Waterbury 


East Hampton 


Floor Mats 
Lambson Specialty Co (industrial & safety 
mats) Meriden 
Forgings 


Clark Brothers Bolt Co 

Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 


Milldale 


Foundries 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron brass alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) Bristol 
The Bullard Company Bridgeport 
Foundry Riddles 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) 
Southport 
Furniture—Upholstered 
Eastern Lounge Co Inc 91 West St New Milford 


7uses 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Wilcox Crittenden & a poe 


Branford 
Middletown 


Gea 
The Snow & Petrelli Miz Co (reverse and 
reduction) New Haven 
Glass Coffee Makers 
The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Glass Cutters 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Glass Working Equipment 
Hartford-Empire Co 
Golf Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, shafts, balls, 
bags) Bristol 
Graphite Crucibles & Products 
American Crucible Co Shelton 
Grinding 
Centerless Grinding Works (nroduction & 
custom) 70 Knowlton St, Brdidgeport 


Hartford 


IN - CONNECTICUT 


Grinding Wheels 
The Bridgeport Safety Emery Wheel Co 
1302 W Broad St Bridgeport 
Hardware 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy and 
industrial) Middletown 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Brothers, Inc 
Headers 
The E J Manville Machine Co 
Heat Treating 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 
1045 New Britain Ave 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave 
Heat-Treating Equipment 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 


Danbury 
Waterbury 


Elmwood 


Hartford 


296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated | 
Spring Corp Bristol 


Heating Apparatus 
Crane Company 
Heating Pads 
The Seamless Rubber Co Inc New Haven 
ghway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable —_ Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Sargent and Company 
Homer D. Bronson Company 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company 
Hose eapeertens 
The Ansonia O & C 
Hose aie Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 
Beacon Falls 


New Britain 


Ansonia 


Hospital Supplies 
The Seamless Rubber Co Inc 
Industrial Finishes 


New Haven 


Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 


Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc 
Seymour 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co 
Exclusive Distributors) Hamden 


Japanning 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Key Blanks 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
The Graham Mfg Co Derby 
Kitchen Tools 
Wallace Bros Wallingford 
Knit Goods 
American Hosiery Company New Britain 
Labels 


J} & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) (rubber) Naugatuck & 1790 
Broadway New York 
Lacquering 

Ball & Socket Mfg Co (film application) 
West Cheshire 

Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Ladders 
A W Flint Co 136 Haven St, New Haven 
Lamps 
The Rostand Mfg Company (brass, colonial 
style & brass candlesticks) Milford 


The Greist Mfg Co (portable. office, floor, 
table and novelty) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Latex 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Products Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 

New York 


Leather 
The Geo. A. Shepard & Sons Co (hat. gar- 
ment & fancy) Bethel 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pig- 
skin) Glastonbury 


Leather Goods Trimmings 
The G E Prentice Mig Co New Britain 
Locks 
Sargent and Company 
Locks—Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Suit-case and Trimmings 


New Haven 


The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Machinery 
The Hallden Machine Company (mill) 
Thomaston 
The Bullard Company Bridgeport 


The Standard Machinery Co (bookbinders) 
Mystic 
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Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) 
Bridgeport 
The Patent Button Company Waterbury 
Machines—Automatic 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Forming 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Malleable Iron Castings 
Branford 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Marine Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, deck, cabin and 
sailboat hardware) Milford 
Wilcox Crittendon & Co Inc Middletown 
Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co 


New Haven 


New London 


Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 


Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Metal Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) 
Metal Novelties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Metal Products—Stampings 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 


Metal Specialties 

Winsted Hardware Mfg Co 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Seymour 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
The American Buckle Co (sheet metal over- 
all trimmings) West Haven 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 


Metal Stampings 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
H Sessions & Son Bristol 
he H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Milk Bottle Carriers 
The John P Smith Co 323-33 Agpel St 


New Haven 
Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Moulded Plastic Products 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Mouldings 
The Wiremold Co (surface metal race-ways) 
West Hartford 


Moulds 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
Brewery St New Haven 
The Sessions Foundry Co (heat resisting for 
non ferrous metals) Bristol 
Nickel Anodes 


Winsted 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
Nickel Silver 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 


Nippers 
The Wm Schollhorn Co New Haven 
Nuts Bolts and Washers 


Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Office Equipment 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 


Oil Burner Equipment. 
Wallingford Steel Co (heat resisting steel) 
Wallingford 
Oil Burners 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Paints and Enamels 
The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co Meriden 


Paperboard 
Gair Thames Containers, Div of the Robert 
Gair Co Inc New London 
Paper Boxes 
Robertson Paner Box Co (folding) Montville 
National Folding box Co (folding) New Haven 
Paper Clips 
The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St. 
Ansonia 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Perfume Bases 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 
Pewter Ware 


R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co Wallingford 
Phosphor Bronze 

The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 

The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 
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Pipe 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper, red brass 
and yellow brass) Waterbury 
Pipe Fitters’ Tools & Equipment 
The Barnes Tool Co (Genuine Barnes) 
New Haven 
Pipe Fittings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Plastic Products 
The Seamless Rubber Co Inc (made of 
Bakelite) New Haven 


Branford 


Platers 
The Patent Button Co 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Platers’ Equipment 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Pliers 
The Wm Schollhorn Co New Haven 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Polishing Wheels 


Waterbury 
Plainville 


Plainville 


Waterbury 


Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


Naugatuck 


Branford 


The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co Danielson 
Presses 

The Standard Machinery Co (plastic molding, 

embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 


Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United 
Aircraft Corp East Hartford 
Pruners 
The Wm Schollhorn Co 
Punches 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The Wm Schollhorn Co (hand) 414 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
Railroad Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 
rors for passenger cars) Milford 
Rayon Yarns s 
The Hartford Rayon Corp Rocky Hill 
Razors 
Schick Dry Shaver Inc (electric) 
Reamers 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Reclaimed Rubber 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 


New Haven 


Stamford 


Refractories 
Howard Company 
Resistance Wire 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co 
Retainers 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle & 
automotive) Hartford 
Reverse Gear—Marine 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co 
Riveting Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 


New Haven 


Southport 


Manchester 


Inc (brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
Rivets 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper 
and non-ferrous) Waterville 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brass and aluminum tubular and 
solid copper) Bridgeport 


ods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and 
bronze) Bristol 
Roof Coatings & Cements 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc 
Roofing—Built Up 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc 
Rubber Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Rubber Dispersions 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubber Co Middletown 
United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, 
Kedettes, Gaytees, U. S. Royal Foot- 
wear) Naugatuck 


Stratford 


Stratford 
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Rubber Goods 

The Seamless Rubber Co Inc 
Rubber Latex 

Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Rubbish Burners 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Safety Fuses 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & deto- 
nating) Simsbury 


New Haven 


Scissors 
The Acme Shear Company Bridgeport 
Screw Machine Products 
The Blake & Johnson Co 
Centerless Grinding Works 
70 Knowlton St Bridgeport 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 
Truman & Barclay St New Haven 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Screws 
The Blake & Johnson Co (machine) 
Waterville 
New Haven 


Waterville 


Sargent and Company 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) Meriden 
The Bridgeport Screw Co (wood) Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (cap and machine) 
Waterbury 
Sewing Machines 
The Merrow Machine Co (Industrial) 2 Laurel 
St Hartford 
Shaving Preparations 
The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 
Shears 

The Acme Shear Co (household) Bridgeport 

Sheet Metal Products 

The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 

Waterbury 

Sheet Metal Stampings 


The Patent Button Co Waterbury 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Shoe Laces 
The Ansonia O & C doce Ansonia 


nals 
The H C Cook Co “ card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Silks 
South Manchester 
Silverware 
International Silver Co (tableware, nickel sil- 
ver, silver plate and sterling) Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co (tableware, nickel 
silver, silver plate and sterling) Wallingford 
Silverware—Hotel & Institutional 
International Silver Co Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co Wallingford 
Silverware—Plated Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co (and flatware) 
Wallingford 
Silverware—Sterling & Plated Trophies 
International Silver Co Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co Wallingford 
Silverware—Sterling Silver Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co (and flatware) 
Wallingford 
Silverware—Tableware, Silver 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Tableware, Silver Plate 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Tableware, Sterling 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 


Waterbury 
Smoke Stacks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) 
Speakers 
Cinaudagraph Corp (High Fidelity for ra- 
dios, motion picture houses and public ad- 
dress systems) Stamford 
Special Parts 
The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, espe- 
cially precision stampings) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Sponge Rubber 
The Sponge Rubber Products Co Derby 
Sporting Goods 
The Seamless Rubber Co Inc 
Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Company 
Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 
upholstery furniture) Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Sprin am & Fiat 
The Humason M Forestville 
The Wallace Guin Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 


Cheney Brothers 


New Haven 


New Haven 


New London 





Springs—Flat 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div 
Spring Corp 
Springs—Furniture 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 
Springs—Wire 
Barnes Co Div 


Associated 
Bristol 


Bridgeport 


The 
Spring 


Wallace 

Corp 
Stainless Steel Ware 

Products Corp 


Associated 
Bristol 


Sta-Brite New Haven 


Stair Pads 

Palmer Brothers Company New London 
Stamps 

The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 


Brewery St New Haven 
Stampings—Small 
Barnes Co Div Associated 


Bristol 


The Wallace 
Spring Corp 
Staples 
Sargent and Company New Haven 

E H Hotchkiss Company 10-16 Hoyt St 
Norwalk 
Stapling Machines 


E H Hotchkiss Company 10-16 Hoyt St 
Norwalk 
Steel 


Wallingford Steel Co (strip and sheets cold 
rolled) Wallingford 

Wallingford Steel Co (cold rolled strip and 
stainless) Wallingford 


Branford 
Branford 


Steel Castings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co 
Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Steel Goods : 
Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 


Scovill 


Stop Clocks, Electric 
Thompson Clock Co 
Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co 
Surgical Supplies 
The Seamless Rubber Co Inc 
Switchboards : 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Switchboard Wires and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


The HC Bristol 


Waterbury 


New Haven 


Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Tableware—Stainless Steel 
International Silver Co 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co 
Tableware—Tin Plate 
Bros 
Tacking Machines 
E H Hotchkiss Company 10-16 Hoyt St 
Norwalk 


Hartford 


Meriden 
Wallingford 


Wallace Wallingford 


Tanks : 
The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 
New Haven 
Middletown 


ape 

The Seamless Rubber Co Inc 
The Russell Mfg Co 

Taps, Collapsing 
The Geometric Tool Co 

Tarred Lines 

Brownell & Co Inc 

Textile Machinery 


New Haven 


Moodus 


The Merrow Machine Company 2 Laurel St 
Hartford 

Thread 
Max Pollack & Co Inc _ Groton 
The American Thread Co Willimantic 


Jr Co (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 
Threading Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Gomis and 
automatic) Bridgeport 
Timers, Interval 
The H C Thompson Clock Co 


MEMO PAD 


Editor’s Note. The following notes 
are reminders of the most impor- 
tant bulletins sent to members 
from August 17 to September 18, 
the closing date for the October 
issue of the magazine. 


The Gardiner Hall 


Bristol 








Manufacturers’ Obligations Under 
Connecticut Law. General Bulletin 
No. 580, dated August 20, 1937. Gives 
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Tinning 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 


Tools 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
The Gong Bell Co 
The N. N. Ifill Brass Co 
Transmissions 
New Departure Div of General Motors (vari- 


Middletown 


New Haven 
East Hampton 
East Ilampton 


able speed) Bristol 
Trucks—Lift 

The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 

Trucks—Skid Platforms 

The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) Stamford 

Tube Clips 
The H C Cook Co (or collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 


: Tubing 
American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 


The 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper alloys) 
Waterbury 
Tubing—Condenser 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Twine 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Cable Cord 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Chalk Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Mason Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
; Twine—Sail 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Seine 
Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Trot Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Typewriters 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Vacuum Cleaners 
The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 
Valves 
Reading-Pratt & Cady Div, American 
Chain & Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 


Air 
New Britain 


Valves—Automatic 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co 
Valves—Flush 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Venetian Blinds 
The Permatex Fabrics Co 


Jewett City 
Venetian Blind Webs 


The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Co Hartford 
Vises 
The Charles Parker Co Meriden 
Washers 


The Blake & Johnson Co 
& non-ferrous) 


(brass, copper 


Waterville 


American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) Bristol 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St, 


Waterbury 
The Ingersoll-Waterbury Co 


Waterbu: y 


outline of subjects treated in the re- 
vised edition of the foregoing pam- 
phlet. 


United States Declares Intention to 
Negotiate Reciprocal Tariff Treaty 
with Czechoslovakia. General Bul- 
letin No. 581, dated September 1, 
1937. Gives authoritative information 
on “ways and means” of expressing 
views and how such a treaty will af- 
fect any individual manufacturer or 
group of manufacturers. 
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Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Welding Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & 
bronze) Bristol 
Wicks 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Wire 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and 
bronze) Bristol 
The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Winsted 


The Accurate Insulated Wire Co 85 Willow St 
New Haven 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 
The Bridgeport Screw Co (scratch brush) 
Bridgeport 
wire) 
Waterbury 


The Platt Bros 
P O Box 1030 


& Co (zinc 


Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insu- 
lated) New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass, bronze and 


nickel silver) Waterbury 
Wire Arches and Trellis 
The John P Smith Co 


423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Baskets 
Rolock Ine (for acid, heat, degreasing) 
Southport 
Wire Cable 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided) 
East Hampton 
Wire Cloth 
The Cole-Roscoe Mfge Co South Norwalk 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Corp Southport 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 ca rel St 
Yew Haven 
Wire Connectors 
The Wiremold Co West Hartford 


Wire Drawing Dies 
Waterbury Wire Die Co 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Forms 


The Waterburv 


The 


The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 


Wire Goods 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The American Buckle Co (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Wire Mesh 
Rolock Inc (all meshes and metals) Southport 
Wiremolding 


The Wiremold Co West Hartford 


Wire Reels 
A H Nilson Mach Co 


Wire Partitions 
Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 


The Bridgeport 


The John P 


Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) Vest Haven 
Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 
Yarns 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (jute carpet) 
Simsbury 
Zinc 


The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, strip and wire) 


P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


Report of Nominating Committee. 
General Bulletin No. 582, dated Sep- 
tember 4, 1937. Gives names of nom- 
inees for officers and for three new 
directors of the Association, to be 
acted upon at the 1937 annual meet- 
ing. 

Price Maintenance Under Federal 
and State Law. General Bulletin No. 
583, dated September 9, 1937. Calls 
attention again to the implications of 


Connecticut’s new “Fair Trade Act.” 
(Continued on page 30) 


DEPARTMENTS 


Accounting Hints for 
Management 


Contributed by Hartford Chapter N. A.C. A. 


F. T. C. Cases Show Cost Need. 
The F. T. C.’s recent dismissal of cer- 
tain complaints brought under the 
Robinson-Patman Act demonstrated 
the importance of the proper (correct) 
determination of sales and distribution 
costs. In its memorandum dismissing 
the Bird cases, the Commission found 
that a controlling fact was that the 
cost of selling to Montgomery, Ward 
& Co. was much less than to ordinary 
retailers, and that the price differen- 
tial allowed was reasonable, thus be- 
ing permissible under the Act. The 
evidence submitted indicated that the 
costs differed by over 28% whereas 
the difference in price was less than 
20%. It is apparent from these cases 
that greater attention will have to be 
given to the classification and applica- 
tion of various types of sales and dis- 
tribution expenses as a possible defense 
against Robinson-Patman Act com- 
plaints. 


After a series of tedious hearings, 
the Commission upheld the Kraft 
Co.’s contention that a saving in sell- 
ing costs on quantity sales should per- 
mit discounts. It has been stated that 
it cost the Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corp. 
a cool one hundred thousand dollars 
to ascertain that it had a right to 
allow such discounts. 

The cases disposed of apparently did 
not involve a distinction between the 
manufacturing costs of large orders 
vs. small orders, which should be 
clearly demonstrable in most instances 
under present day (modern) cost ac- 
counting systems. 

* * 


Inventory Valuation. In the Sep- 
tember issue brief reference was made 
to the item of inventories, which it 
is thought warrants further elabora- 
tion. 

The valuation at which inventories 
are carried on the Balance Sheet is 
most commonly stated as “cost or 
market, whichever is lower.” This 
phrase may well raise in the lay mind 
presumptions which are as understand- 
able as they are false, for no item 
appearing on the Balance Sheet of the 
average industrial concern provides 
such a broad scope for the exercise of 


the individual judgment in arriving at 
a valuation. This item in particular 
lends istelf to under or overstatement 
by the Management, if there should 
be any desire to arbitrarily influence 
the net income. Assuming that quan- 
tities have been accurately determined, 
the question arises as to what is cost 
and what is market value. Both are 
subject to widely varying interpreta- 
tions. 

The basis on which costs have been 
established is an important point, and 
probably more important is whether 
or not a consistent accounting proce- 
dure has been followed from year to 
year in the cost system and in the 
valuation of the inventories. 

The term “market value,” however, 
implies a price which has been arbi- 
trarily established, and which may be 
based on consideration of §salability 
or possible obsolescence, fluctuating 
prices or change in price trend or 
general sales policy. Valuations at mar- 
ket of slow moving or inactive goods 
as distinguished from market values 
adjusted to a lower price level may 
be a more accurate reflection of an 
optimistic management than of a real- 
izable value. 


Subject to the extent to which in- 
dividual opinion is a determining fac- 
tor and assuming that an honest en- 
deavor has been made to disclose all 
the facts, the accounting for inven- 
tories as well as the other current 
assets represents an accounting for 
values and should represent approxi- 
mately the realizable value of the re- 
spective groups. 


- -2 & 


Cost Accountants’ Meetings. Hart- 
ford Chapter, N. A. C. A., announces 
schedule for the month as follows: 


October 5—Plant Visitation, Cor- 
bin Screw Division, American Hard- 
ware Corp.; October 12—Educational 
Meeting, Subjects: “How Standards 
are Set for Material and Labor;” ‘“‘Use 
of Cost Data for Promoting Factory 
Economy;” October 19 — Regular 
Meeting, Subject: “Budgets;” Speaker, 
R. E. Case, of Stevenson, Jordan & 
Harrison, New York. 
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Transportation 


New Haven Offers New Through- 
Train Service. Additional through 
train service between Boston and 
Philadelphia and a speeding up of a 
number of through trains feature the 
fall schedules of the New Haven 
Railroad which went into operation 
September 26, coincident with the end- 
ing of the daylight saving period. New 
schedules are as follows: 


The Hell Gate Express, which has 
left New York, Pennsylvania Station, 
at 11:00 a. m. daily for Boston, will 
now originate at Philadelphia and will 
be scheduled to leave New York at 
9:55 a. m., due Boston at 3 p. m. 
In the other direction the Pittsburgh 
Express, 4 p. m. train from Boston, 
heretofore operated only to Pennsyl- 
vania Station but having through 
Pittsburgh sleepers, will now operate 
through to Philadelphia. 

The Mayflower, leaving New York 
daily at 8:30 a. m., and the Shore Line 
Express at 4 p. m., each will be speeded 
up five minutes en route, to arrive 
Boston at 1:40 p. m. and 9 p. m. 
respectively. 

The westbound Shore Line Express, 
leaving Boston at 6:35 a. m., will be 
scheduled under the new timetable 
to leave at 7:30 and will have a 15- 
minute faster schedule, arriving Grand 
Central Terminal at 12:40 p. m. 

The Federal Express, from Boston 
to Washington, will be speeded up 25 
minutes between Boston and New 
York. 

The Owl, Boston-New York sleep- 
ing car train, will have a fifteen min- 
ute earlier arrival time at Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal due there at 6:10 a. m. 


xk * 


Examiner Recommends Rail-Lake 
Service. A proposed report of Ex- 
aminer W. J. Koebel, just issued by 
the Commission, in Docket No. 27740, 
Application of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company under Section 5 
(20) of the act to establish a steam- 
ship service to be known as the “Ca- 
nadian Pacific Great Lakes Line,” be- 
tween Port McNicoll and the Lake 
Michigan ports of Chicago, Ill., and 
Milwaukee, Wisc., contains the fol- 
lowing favorable recommendations: 
(1) Commission held empowered to 
determine questions arising under par- 
agraphs of Section 5 of Interstate 


















































Commerce Act imported from Panama 
Canal Act where railroad company 
concerned is foreign corporation op- 
erating in foreign country, and to 
issue an appropriate order; 

(2) Upon consideration of merits 
of application made under Section 5 
(2) of the act; Found, That appli- 
cant’s railway may compete with the 
proposed service by water, but that 
such new service by water will be op- 
erated in the interest of the public, 
will be of advantage to the conven- 
ience and commerce of the people, and 
will neither exclude, prevent, nor re- 
duce competition on the route by 
water under consideration; 

(3) Pursuant to Section 5 (21) of 
the act, the Canadian Pacific Great 
Lakes Line required to file tariffs of 
its rates, schedules and practices; 

(4) An order granting the applica- 
tion should be entered. 

The New England Traffic League 
and the Association, which has mem- 
bership in the League, took an active 
part in this important proceeding, giv- 
ing testimony at the hearing in favor 
of the application. A brief was filed 
with the Commission and arguments 
for support thereof were made at the 
oral arguments before the full Com- 
mission. 

While a question appears to have 
arisen as to whether the applicant will 
go through with its intention to es- 
tablish this new service, due to the re- 
establishment of the Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation’s rail-lake serv- 
ice via Windsor, Ont., it is hoped that 
the Commission will approve the Ex- 
aminer’s report. 

The Great Lakes Transit Corpora- 
tion, earlier in the year, announced its 
intention to discontinue its service be- 
cause of operating losses during the 
two years previous. Since the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation took no 
part in the proceeding its future pol- 
icy is left to conjecture. It is felt, 
however, that if the Commission ap- 
proves the establishment of the “Cana- 
dian-Pacific Great Lakes Line” it may 
cause the Great Lakes Transit Corpo- 
ration to decide definitely upon aban- 
doning its Lake Michigan service. 

The motivating cause for the appli- 
cation of the Canadian-Pacific Rail- 
way to establish this steamship serv- 
ice was the announcement by the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation that 
it was compelled, by operating losses 
in the Lake Michigan trade in past 
years and by prospective increases in 
costs, to discontinue its Lake Michi- 
gan service in 1937. Since this com- 





pany was the only boat line partici- 
pating from Windsor, Ont., to Lake 
Michigan ports in the Canadian- 
Pacific differential lake-rail routes and 
rates from and to those territories, 
maintained in the preceding ten sea- 
sons, the applicant would have been 
left without a through arrangement 
to compete with the corresponding 
differential lake-rail through routes 
and joint rates of its chief competitor, 
Canadian National Railways. The lat- 
ter controls the Canada Atlantic 
Transit Company, the boat line par- 
ticipant in the competing routes oper- 
ating vessels between Depot Harbor, 
Ont., also on Georgian Bay and Mil- 
waukee and Chicago, under permis- 
sion granted in Application of Grand 
Trunk Railway Co. of Canada, 43 
I. C. C. 286, by the Commission. 
* * 


Rail Wage Mediation Deadlock 
Predicted. According to the New 
York Sun, railroad officials have be- 
come convinced that no settlement of 
the wage controversy over the demands 
of the “Five Brotherhoods” can be 
reached through the National Media- 
tion Board. So certain are these off- 
cials that no compromise can _ be 
reached that a committee of two prom- 








A 
Personal Shipping 


Service 


WALKER 
SERVICES 


INCORPORATED 


24 State Street 
New York, N.Y. 


EXPORT, IMPORT 
AND 
SHIP CHARTERING 


AGENTS 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN S-S- CO. 
ANNOUNCES ITS 


Extended Service 


NORTH ATLANTIC SERVICE. Sailings Twice Weekly. 
ATLANTIC COAST PORTS OF CALL: Boston, Camden, New York, 
Philadelphia, Port Newark. (Eastbound only, Norfolk.) 


SOUTH ATLANTIC SERVICE. Westbound Joint Service 


with Arrow Line: 3 sailings every 16 days. Eastbound, 2 sail- 


ings every 16 days. 


ATLANTIC COAST PORTS OF CALL: Baltimore, Bridgeport, 


Charleston, Jacksonville, New London, Norfolk, Savannah. 
(Eastbound only, Mayaguez, Ponce, San Juan, P.R., Wilming- 
ton, N.C.) 


PACIFIC COAST PORTS OF CALL (for both Services): 


Alameda, Astoria, Longview, Los Angeles, Oakland, Portland, 


San Francisco, Seattle, Tacoma. 


only, San Diego. 


(South Atlantic, Westbound 


Head Office * 215 Market Street * San Francisco 





inent rail officials has already been 
named to place the railroad’s case be- 
fore the fact-finding committee, which 
will be appointed by the President as 
the last measure before the strike, 
which has been voted by the labor or- 
ganizations. The names of the com- 
mittee members were not published in 


the story by the New York Sun. 
kk 


Consolidated Classification Com- 
mittee Docket No. 71. The Con- 
solidated Classification Committee is- 
sued its Docket No. 71 on September 
11, and scheduled a hearing for Room 
401, 143 Liberty Street, New York, 
N. Y., for October 13, 1937, for con- 
sideration of proposals for changes in 
rules, descriptions, ratings, and mini- 
mum weights. 

Requests for assignment should be 
made of L. W. North, Member, Off- 
cial Classification Committee, 143 Lib- 
erty Street, New York City. 

Commodities which appear to be of 
interest to Connecticut industrial ship- 
pers are listed as follows — heaters: 
water, electric, gas, gasoline or oil; 
mechanics’ hand tools, N.O.I.B.N.: 
drill or augur bits, hand, N.O.1L.B.N., 
or miter boxes; stretchers: curtain, 
wooden, K.D.; paints, stains or var- 
nishes, N.O.I.B.N., bronzing liquids, 
lacquers, shellacs or wood fillers, liquid 
or paste; curtain poles or rods and fix- 
tures: iron or steel; machinery and 
machines, N.O.I.B.N.; paper articles: 
cards. N.O.1.B.N., embossed, engraved, 
lithographed or printed; insecticides or 
fungicides, agricultural, N.O.1.B.N.: 
other than liquid; index cards, plain 
or ruled; fabric, woven paper, 
N.O.1.B.N.; brooms, N.O.1.B.N.; fas- 
teners; letter file clips; electric ceiling 
fans; ground clamps: copper, brass or 
bronze, cast or drawn; mop parts: 
heads, cotton, with metal holders or 
frames; handles, wooden finished with 
or without metal ferrules; paper: en- 
velopes, N.O.1.B.N.: printed or not 
printed; brushes: wire, other than 
toilet; furniture, metallic or wooden: 
chairs or stools, folding, N.O.1.B.N.; 
horseshoes, aluminum alloy with steel 
toe calks; pipe or tubing: iron or steel, 
plate or sheet, N.O.I.B.N.; pipe or 
tubing: steel, copper or tin coated or 
lined, outside diameter not exceeding 
5% inch; cotton or rayon piece goods, 
N.O.1L.B.N.; reducers, gear or speed; 
and board: wall: asbestos, and wood- 
pulp combined. 

Upon request the Association’s 
Transportation Department will be 
pleased to advise the present and sug- 
gested classifications of any of the 
foregoing items listed. This informa- 


tion was previously contained in 
Transportation Bulletin No. 539 dated 
September 14, 1937. 
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Truck Drivers Strike. After a long 
controversy over the making of a new 
Union agreement between truck 
owners and truck drivers in the Hart- 
ford area, and acting under instruc- 
tions of Hartford Local 671, Truck 
Drivers’, Chauffeurs’ and Helpers’ 
Union, the latter declared a strike 
shortly before night runs of about a 
dozen large trucking concerns were 
scheduled to start on Tuesday evening, 
September 7. The strikers sought a 10 
cents per hour raise and an increase of 
running time from Hartford to New 
York from 6'% to 8 hours and a closed 
shop. Over 400 drivers went on strike 
the first day, the total reaching over 
700 at this writing (September 18). 

The present wage rates of drivers 
are 60 cents an hour for city men 
and 75 cents an hour for long distance 
drivers. The Union seeks 70 cents and 
85 cents respectively for the two clas- 
sifications. 

In a statement made by Myles W. 
Illingworth, head of the Motor Truck 
Association of Connecticut, it was 
made clear that management was will- 
ing to raise hourly rates by 5 cents, 
which would bring the Hartford wages 
up to the prevailing rates in New 
Haven and Bridgeport. At the same 
time, he pointed out, truck owners 
would be unable to operate if they 
granted what the Union sought, 
either in wages or increase of time 
to New York. He stated further that 
the operators would not sign a closed 
shop agreement, but that they were 
willing to arbitrate the hour and wage 
questions. 

In the early stages of the strike, 
John J. Murphy,  secretary-treasurer 
and business agent of Local 671, said 
that no effort would be made to inter- 
fere with through freight passing into 
and out of the city and that deliveries 
of perishables, meats and milk would 
be permitted in the area. Later, strikers 
angered by the refusal of the manage- 
ment to accede to their demands, 
looked forward to the possibility of 
stopping all freight traffic into or 
out of the Hartford area. There was 
also discussion of sympathy strikes by 
New York, Providence, Springfield, 
Mass., Bridgeport and New Haven 
Locals, but none materialized except 
a strike called “on their own” in 
Springfield. This strike was referred 
to arbitrators, and the men returned 
to work within a few days. 
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Well into the second week violence 
flared up when pickets started to stop 
through trucks. Among these violences 
were included broken windshields, 
black eyes and one or two hospital 
cases with head injuries. 

Feeling the pinch of dwindling sup- 
plies, certain consignees and shippers 
allegedly offered certain sums to 
Union pickets for passing their trucks 
through the lines, which offerings were 
allegedly accepted by the Union. An 
action seeking an injunction to re- 
strain the stopping of trucks by 
pickets was heard by Federal Judge 
Carroll C. Hincks, Friday afternoon, 
September 17. Judge Hincks deferred 
action on the injunction until Tues- 
day, September 21. 

On Thursday and Friday, Septem- 
ber 16 and 17, a convoy of through 
trucks from Massachusetts ran the 
gauntlet of pickets protected by 
guards, said to be the business agents 
of certain affiliated Boston Unions, 
who were under contract with large 
Boston truck operators who demanded 
passage of their trucks through the 
picket lines. Neither Hartford nor 
State Police have seriously interfered 
with pickets stopping trucks. Al- 
though they have, in a few instances, 
broken up “truck jams,” where they 
have been stopped by pickets along 
the road, their practice has been that 
of “non-interference” with pickets ex- 
cept where specifically called on ac- 
count of violence. 

At the present writing (September 
18) the area seriously affected by the 
strike includes New Britain, Norwich, 
New London, Manchester, Hartford 
and suburbs. Also a large number of 
through trucks are said to have been 
stopped. 

The entire strike has been punctu- 
ated with repeated meetings on the 
part of the truck owners and the 
strikers, with Mayor Spellacy meeting 
with the latter group twice as well as 
meeting on several occasions repre- 
sentatives of both sides in an attempt 
to get them to arbitrate on all points, 
including that of a closed shop. 


Foreign Trade 


Foreign Trade Committee to Meet 
November 3. The Foreign Trade 
Committee of the Association is sched- 
uled to hold its November meeting at 
6:30 p. m., Wednesday evening, Nov- 
ember 3, at the Quinnipiack Club, 
New Haven. The usual dinner will be 
held at the starting time mentioned 



























































































with the meeting to follow immedi- 
ately afterwards. 

Export men or manufacturers desir- 
ing to attend should advise the Asso- 
ciation’s Foreign Trade Secretary at 
least several days in advance of the 
meeting so that proper dinner reserva- 
tions can be made. 

* * * 


Important Subjects Up at Septem- 
ber Meeting. The joint meeting of 
the Export Managers’ Club of Hart- 
ford with the Foreign Trade Commit- 
tee, held September 29, at the Uni- 
versity Club, Hartford, brought out 
much interesting discussion on a num- 
ber of important subjects appearing 
on the agenda as follows: 1. Amend- 
ment to Mexican income tax law; 2. 
Advance payment of Mexican income 
tax on export shipments to Mexico; 
the Mexican government is now re- 
quiring that a 3 percent tax be paid 
in advance on all shipments to Mexico 
to be credited later if these advance 
payments exceed the company’s annual 
income tax requirement; 3. Trade 
Agreement with Czechoslovakia to be 
negotiated; 4. New Deal policy in re- 
gard to China and Japan and its ef- 
fect upon American interests; 5. Pos- 
sibility of goods destined to China, and 
now congesting the piers at Manila, be- 
ing dumped on the Philippine market 
with disastrous result to prices; 6. 
Lack of adequate representation 
abroad of Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce in many countries 
including Bolivia, Costa Rica, Finland, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, 
Norway, Portugal, Salvador, Siam, 
Switzerland, Uruguay, and Dominican 
Republic. 

Of the subjects discussed, Nos. 1, 2, 
4 and 5 were considered most 
portant. 


im- 
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U. S. Declares Intention to Nego- 
tiate Trade Treaty With Czecho- 
slovakia. Since our General Bulletin 
No. 564, dated May 10, 1937, the 
Department of State has announced its 
intention to negotiate a reciprocal tar- 
iff treaty with Czechoslovakia. The 
Comittee for Reciprocity Information 
has prescribed that all information and 
views in writing and all applications 
for supplemental oral presentation of 
views must be submitted not later 
than 12 noon, October 11, 1937. They 
should be addressed to “Chairman, 
Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion, Old Land Office Building, 8th 
and E Streets, N. W., Washington, 
D. C.” Supplemental oral statements 
will be heard at a public hearing be- 


ginning at 10 a. m. on October 25, 
1937, before the committee in the 
hearing room of the Tariff Commis- 
sion in the Old Land Office Building. 

The Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation has prescribed regulations 
governing the submission of written 
and oral statements as follows: Writ- 
ten statements must be either type- 
written or printed, submitted in sex- 
tuplet and at least one copy sworn to. 
All statements may be made to the 
committee only by persons who have 
filed written statements, and who 
have, within the time prescribed, made 
written applications for a hearing. 

The list of products upon which the 
United States will consider granting 
concessions to Czechoslovakia include 
the following: many types of glass- 
ware, bottles and jars, table and 
kitchen articles of glass, household 
utensils, hollow or flatware, buckles, 
snap fasteners, clasps, metal buttons, 
safety pins, carpets, towels, sheets and 
pillow cases, napkins, wall pockets, 
hats, bonnets, hoods, articles designed 
to be worn on apparel or carried on 
the person such as card cases, chains, 
cigar cases, etc., athletic shoes, brass 
and wind musical instruments. 

Further information concerning the 
negotiation of this trade treaty may 
be had upon request of the Associa- 
tion headquarters. 

a ae 


Exchange Control Regulations in 
Ecuador. On July 31 exchange con- 
trol regulations in Ecuador were abol- 
ished. Although exports from the Re- 
public can be made without restric- 
tions, import permits are required on 
all goods not listed as free for impor- 
tation by the Government. 

The articles on the list, free for 
importation without permit, of inter- 
est to Connecticut exporters, include 
motor trucks, automobile spare parts 
and tires, refrigerators, steel pipes and 
fittings, machinery, iron wire, struc- 
tural steel, tin plates, electric motors, 
tractors, machetes, axes, rubber hose, 
medicinal preparations, pharmaceuti- 
cal specialties and cotton piece goods 
and canvas. 

The old official rate of exchange, 
10.50 sucres to the dollar, will be 
used to liquidate all collections arriv- 
ing subsequent to the decree and 
drawn against confirmed credits pre- 
viously issued by the Central Bank. 
Collections now outstanding unpaid in 
the currency of the country of origin 
may be liquidated at the market rate 
existing for such currency. Deposits 
in sucres for account of old collec- 
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tions will be liquidated at the market 

rate regardless of the rate at which 

payment was originally calculated. 
kk * 


Mexican Tax Law Regulations. 
September 14 was the last free day on 
which merchandise might be shipped 
to Mexico without being subject to 
the anticipatory payments required 
under the Income Tax Law of that 
country. The payment of this tax is 
in addition to the 5 percent fee which 
has been collected as a tariff upon pres- 
entation of commercial invoices to 
Mexican Consuls for legalization. 

The principal features of this new 
amendment to Article 14 of the In- 
come Tax Law of Mexico are as fol- 
lows: 

1. The payment of 3 percent is 
based upon the net value of merchan- 
dise as invoiced. 

2. It is not computed upon 35 
percent thereof but upon the entire 
net invoice value. 

3. The advance payment of 3 per- 
cent is subject to a final accounting 
based upon returns made by foreign 
shippers in March of each year; it is 
possible that a drawback may be 
granted by the Mexican government. 

4. The 3 percent advance tax is 
payable to Mexican Consular officers 
upon presenting the usual commercial 
invoices for legalization. 

§. In case there are no Mexican 
Consuls available advance tax is pay- 
able at the Mexican customhouse 
through which the goods are imported 
into Mexico. 

6. In case of postal importations, 3 
percent advance tax is payable at post 
office of destination in Mexico. 

kk * 


Argentine Exports. Recent reports 
received from South America show 
that the Argentine export situation is 
unusually good, with the excess of 
exports now being greater than at any 
other time in history. Purchases by 
the United States show substantial in- 
creases over last year. Imports from 
the United States into Argentine are 
growing rapidly, and are now exceeded 
only by Great Britain’s, and that only 
by a small margin. 

The present favorable situation has 
enabled the Argentine government to 
eliminate exchange discriminations and 
give up entirely the exchange control 
that has been exercised up to date. 
Air Mail to South Africa. The re- 
cent announcement that air mail 
would be accepted for South Africa 
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BUSINESS PATTERN 


General Summary. General business 
activity in Connecticut during August 
declined further for the fourth consec- 
utive month and stood at approxi- 
mately 4% above the estimated nor- 
mal. The trend of activity was gen- 
erally downward with all the compo- 
nents of the general business index 
showing recessions from July with the 
exception of factory employment and 
freight carloadings which were un- 
changed from the preceding month. 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


PER CENT 





PER CENT 


Although the downward trend in the 
various industries, as outlined above, 
was generally wide-spread there were 
other signs during the month which 
indicated that the recession might be 
of comparatively short duration. Fac- 
tory employment in Bridgeport gained 
steadily throughout the entire month 
and in early September was at the best 
level experienced in recent years. Em- 
ployment in several other centers also 
showed improvement despite a fairly 

















tivity. Steel ingot production contin- 
ues to run moderately above new or- 
ders and the back-log of unfilled orders 
has been steadily reduced. The rate of 
operations has declined from 84% in 
August to 76% and a further reduc- 
tion is expected should new buying 
fail to develop. The price of steel scrap 
has eased moderately during recent 
weeks. Automobile production, on the 
other hand, has held up better than 
expected and the output during the 


IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 
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The number of man-hours worked in 
Connecticut factories declined to 
11.7% above normal against 14% 
above in July, while factory employ- 
ment, although at the July level, was 
four points below June. Cotton tex- 
tile mill activity fell off abruptly and 
was the lowest since October of last 
year. The downward trend in this in- 
dustry is expected to continue over 
the next several months due to sub- 
stantial decreases in the volume of new 
orders being received. Metal tonnage 
carried by the New Haven Road is 
estimated at 7% below normal com- 
pared with a recent high of 7% above 
in April of this year. Building work 
in progress showed further recession. 








general decrease in the number of man- 
hours worked per employee per week. 
Average daily freight carloadings for 
the first third of September were sub- 
stantially higher than in August. 

General business activity in 
United States stood at 1.5% below 
normal in August compared with 
5.2% below in July. The improve- 
ment was due largely to sharp ad- 
vances in the production of steel in- 
gots, pig-iron and automobiles. Elec- 
tric power production was _ also 
higher than in July but decreases oc- 
curred in freight carloadings and the 
production of lumber and zinc. Infor- 
mation for the first half of September 
indicates a moderate contraction in ac- 


the 
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change-over period has run about 
double the output of the past two 
years. The high output, however, is 
said to have been due in large part to 
the small changes that are being made 
in the 1938 model, changes in ma- 
chinery and dies being held to a min- 
imum. 

During the four-week period ended 
September 11 the wholesale price in- 
dex compiled by the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics declined 1% 
as the result of a decrease of 3% in 
the price of farm products. Foods and 
all other commodities as a group 
showed no change during the period. 

A further slight increase in the cost 
of living occurred during August as 



































































the result of higher costs for rent, 
clothing and fuel and light. Compared 
with a year previous, the cost of living 
as a whole has advanced 4% and, 
of the component items, rent has risen 
11%, clothing 6%, and food 2%. 


Financial. During the four weeks 
ended September 11, the number and 
gross liabilities of business failures in 
Connecticut remained at an abnor- 
mally low level and were substantially 
below the corresponding period last 
year. The number of new corporations 
formed and the aggregate value of 
capital stock also ran below a year 
earlier. Real estate sales exceeded the 
same 1936 period by 24% and were 
only moderately below the correspond- 
ing period of 1930. The value of mort- 
gage loans decreased from the preced- 
ing four week period and was 4% 
less than last year. 


Construction. As mentioned above, 
construction work in progress declined 
in August and stood at 29% below 
the estimated normal compared with 
-22% in June, the highest level 
reached in the recovery. The amount 
of new building occurring in August 
and early September showed further 
decreases from last year, both the 
number and value of building permits 
issued in Connecticut cities and towns 
showing marked decreases from a year 
earlier. During early September, con- 
tracts were awarded for additions to 
the plant of the A. C. Gilbert Com- 
pany in New Haven, and work was 
also started on an addition for the 
Remington Arms Company of Bridge- 
port, and a rolling mill for the Handy 
& Harman Company also of Bridge- 
port. 

Building activity in the United 
States declined moderately in August, 
the total value of building contracts 
awarded showing an increase of only 
4% over 1936. New residential build- 
ing declined further as a result of the 
high cost of construction, the total 
value of contracts awarded in this 
classification being 27% below a year 
earlier. 


Labor and Industry. Manufactur- 
ing activity in Connecticut declined 
in August contrary to the usual sea- 
sonal change. The trend, both as be- 
tween cities and as between the num- 
ber of man-hours worked and factory 
employment, was highly varied. 
Changes in the number of man-hours 
worked in Bridgeport and Hartford 
were seasonal in extent but in Bristol, 


New Britain and New Haven decreases 
were experienced. On the other hand, 
factory employment in New Haven, 
Hartford, Bridgeport, and Bristol was 
higher than a month earlier and in 
Bridgeport the weekly increases in em- 
ployment continued to be shown dur- 
ing the first part of September. Em- 
ployment in Torrington showed a 
minor decrease from July and in Wat- 
erbury brass factories the August level 
was 1% below July and approximately 
5% below the high point reached in 
April. 


Trade. Retail trade in the United 
States declined more than seasonally in 
August, the adjusted index of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board dropping to 91% 
of the 1923-1925 average compared 
with 94% a month earlier. The de- 
crease was attributed in part to un- 
satisfactory weather conditions and to 
consumer resistance to high prices in 
several lines. 


Transportation. Average daily 
freight carloadings in Connecticut in- 
creased in August but were 3% be- 
low the corresponding period last year. 
Shipments of automobiles fell off sea- 
sonally from July. Shipments of build- 
ing materials were 9% below a year 
ago. 





Ed. Note: In this column will 
appear monthly, if the amount of 
good business literature warrants, 
a brief description of the books 
and pamphlets which, in the opin- 
ion of a business librarian and the 
editor, will be helpful to the busi- 
ness man. This month’s suggestions 
are made by Miss Mildred Potter, 
Business Librarian, Hartford. 


Every Man A Winner—C. E. Pop- 
plestone 

Inspirational books arouse the ambi- 
tions of man and so render a valuable 
service. But that is not enough be- 
cause inspiration is not permanent. A 
man filled with zeal, determination and 
desire to succeed needs more than in- 
spiration. He needs practical instruc- 
tion. In this volume is contained an 
excellent training course for the per- 
son who has grit and longs for suc- 
cess, but whose efforts for some reason 
which he cannot understand, have 
not reaped the reward they deserve.- 
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Almanac of Office Equipment 


This is the most complete and au- 
thoritative reference book on the care 
and operation of practically every 
make of office machine. It is fully 
illustrated so that one may follow with 
greater ease the instructions printed. 
It also includes numerous suggestions 
for new and unusual uses of business 
machines. Is a valuable addition to any 
office library. 


Legal Protection of Goodwill — 
F. S. Moore 


Many business men learn when it 
is too late and when they find them- 
selves involved in expensive litigation 
that they have infringed upon the 
rights of others. To prevent such need- 
less experiences, this book acquaints 
the reader with those rules and fun- 
damental principles of the law which 
have to do with commercial goodwill; 
and with the means which are avail- 


able for its protection. 


Modern Business Letter Writing— 
Anne Boone 


The author states that anyone who 
really wishes to do so can write good 
business letters. This book contains 
the kind of instruction that warrants 
such a statement. Miss Boone, treats 
everything specifically, getting down 
to the actual details of sentences, 
phrases and even single words. Impor- 
tant points are stressed by samples of 
well-planned work and contrasted by 
faulty correspondence. 


Social Security in America 


This large pamphlet, published by 
the Social Security Board, presents the 
factual background of the Social Se- 
curity Act as summarized from staff 
reports to the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security. It is a most complete 
work, and contains many recommenda- 
tions for additional measures of pro- 
tection against the major vicissitudes 
of life, many of which were included 
in the present Social Security Act. 


Present Day Banking—American 
Bankers Association 


This book is recommended to all 
who are interested in the present and 
future of banking in the U. S. It is 
a cooperative effort, each contributor 
being an authority in his special field. 
Vital banking issues are discussed, and 
great evidence is displayed of the de- 
termination of the bankers of this na- 
tion to constantly improve the bank- 
ing system. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION 
(Continued from page 2) 


ditions, which are also the objectives 
of the Black-Connery bill. 

From the standpoint of those who 
oppose federal regulation of hours, 
wages and working conditions, the 
O’Mahoney bill is perhaps more dan- 
gerous in the long view than the Black- 
Connery bill, because it is legally more 
sound and much more workable. 

Present indications here show an ad- 
ministrative trend toward this mea- 
sure, with some Republican support. 
Sponsored by Senator O’Mahoney of 
Wyoming, who bitterly opposed the 
President’s Court plan, it may be ac- 
cepted as a “middle of the road” plan. 
Senator O’Mahoney is a capable law- 
yer and his bill is carefully drafted 
to avoid the pitfalls of unconstitution- 
ality. 


Trade Agreement with Czecho- 
slovakia 


The Department of State has an- 
nounced the opening of negotiations 
with Czechoslovakia for a tariff trade 
agreement. 

With the announcement is a list 
of products which will be considered 
for tariff changes which includes table 
and kitchen ware, glass, buckles, snap 
fasteners and clasps, buttons, safety 
pins, wood furniture, cheese, hops, 
beer, towels, sheets, table covers, 
gloves, chinaware, illuminating arti- 
cles, flaxen ware, carpets, spangles and 
beads, hats and caps, articles to be 
carried or worn on the person, imi- 
tation jewels, boots and gloves, musi- 
cal instruments, pencils and mineral 
salts. 


Resale Price Maintenance 


Passing reference has already been 
made to the act just passed authoriz- 
ing agreements between manufacturers 
or producers and dealers and retailers 
fixing minimum re-sale prices for 
trademarked or branded articles un- 
less forbidden by the laws of the state 
in which the contract is carried out. 

In Miles Chemical Company vs. 
Park & Son Co. (220 U. S. 373) the 
Supreme Court held that such agree- 
ments were a violation of the Sherman 
Act. 

The result of the new law is that 
such agreements are now lawful, either 
in interstate or intrastate commerce 
with reference to sales, in all states 
except Vermont, Delaware, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Missouri and Texas. 


Interstate Trucking 


The Motor Carrier Act of 1935, 
which requires truckers engaged in 
interstate commerce to obtain certifi- 
cates of convenience and necessity or 
permits naming specific routes, or, as 
interpreted, specific shippers, is likely 
soon to become subject to considerable 
discussion. 

When this act was passed many 
people apparently did not fully under- 
stand the far-reaching character of the 
legislation. The attitude of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in its 
enforcement of the act up to this 
time has not forcibly called attention 
to some of its features. The time is 
coming, however, when a rigid en- 
forcement of the law’s terms may fo- 
cus attention on its provisions. 

The law makes it unlawful, for 
instance, for a trucker in Hartford 
to carry a load of commodities for 
hire from Hartford to Springfield un- 
less he has an established route be- 
tween those points and a certificate 
of convenience and necessity for such 
a route from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, or a permit from the 
Commission covering a particular con- 
tract with a shipper. If called upon 
to carry such a load and he is not 
already equipped with a certificate or 
permit, the trucker can, of course, 
make application for such a certificate 
or permit, but it will be granted to 
him only after public hearing, notice 
and other formalities which will con- 
sume from sixty to ninety days at 
the minimum. 

The practical effect of this situa- 
tion is that the shipper will be limited 
to truckers having established routes 
to the points desired to be reached or 
one with whom the shipper has a term 
contract for carrying all or part of 
the shipper’s products. 

The act provides that all persons 
engaged in interstate trucking on reg- 
ular routes or term contracts on June 
1, 1935, are entitled to certificates 
or permits, if they otherwise comply 
with the requirements of the law. Ap- 
proximately 87,000 applications were 
made under this provision of the law, 
but up to the present time very few 
have actually been issued. The truckers 
are acting without certificates or per- 
mits pending action on their applica- 
tions. The certificates or permits, when 
issued, must, if it be for a trucker 
acting as a “common carrier,” specify 
fixed routes between fixed termini and 
if for a so-called contract carrier the 
Commission must specify “the business 
of the contract carrier covered there- 
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by and the scope thereof.” The act 
itself would seem to allow ample dis- 
cretion to the Commission with re- 
spect to contract carriers, but the 
present policy requires a trucker, in 
order to get a permit as a “contract 
carrier,” to file with his application 
for permit copy of a contract with 
at least one shipper and each time he 
takes a new contract that also must 
be filed before he acts under it. Under 
the present administrative interpreta- 
tion of the act, therefore, this classi- 
fication would seem to be limited to 
truckers with term contracts 
particular shippers. 


from 


WHAT CAN BE DONE 
ABOUT IT? 


(Continued from page 1) 
community, can be found and put to 
work, 

Quite likely such efforts may re- 
solve into an educational campaign 
designed to acquaint every man and 
woman, and child old enough to un- 
derstand, with what the community 
offers in economics, education, recrea- 
tion and spiritual guidance and how 
these opportunities were evolved. Once 
these are generally known the “weak 
spots” will show up automatically. Ac- 
tion thereafter can be directed toward 
their improvement, whether it is a 
rampant feeling of discontent with 
working conditions in any given place 
of employment, bitter rivalry between 
factions, poor condition of public or 
school buildings, town roads, parks or 
playgrounds, or inequitable tax situ- 
ations. 

I realize the difficult implications of 
the preceding suggestions. But no 
worthwhile progress has ever been reg- 
istered without sacrifice of time, ex- 
penditure of money, consistent effort 
or a combination of all three. Our na- 
tional “trouble heritage” of today is 
largely traceable to community devel- 
opment and educational inertia of yes- 
terday. The question, “What can be 
done about it?”, as applied to the 
“weak spots” of community and na- 
tional life, depends on whether civic- 
minded men and women answer a de- 
featist “Nothing,” or bestir themselves 
on a positive program of institutional 
selling, not of products, but of long 
range economic results which will ac- 
crue from sane all-round community 
development. To give a positive answer 
to the question will cost money, time 
and effort, but only a small fraction 
of the inevitable cost of a negative 
answer. 





NORWALK 


(Continued from page 12) 


dustry and 
health. 

Norwalk has a new Y. M. C. A. 
building fully equipped and valued at 
a half million dollars with 1500 mem- 
bers. About twenty fraternal associa- 
tions maintain homes and social head- 
quarters. Women take an active part 
in the community life and are organ- 
ized in the Women’s City Club, League 
of University Women and many po- 
litical and social groups. 

The Norwalk Bar Association repre- 
sents the legal profession and The Nor- 
walk Clearing House the bankers. 
There are seven banking institutions 
and two building and loan associations, 
three post-offices and four libraries and 
two newspapers serving all parts of 
the city. The Chamber of Commerce 
of Norwalk is active in the protection 
and development of all of the city’s 
many resources. It is ready to answer 
inquiries at all times or to hospitably 
receive visitors who are interested in 
Norwalk or its vicinity. 

New industries acquired by Nor- 
walk since 1930 account for 3000 new 
employees and new payrolls totaling 
over $3,000,000 per year. These new 
companies and products are: 

Allen & Billmyre Corp., Exhaust 
fans; Angostura-Wuppermann Corp., 
Bitters; Arrow Specialty Co., Ping 
pong balls; Artlu Co. Inc., Under- 
wear; Automatic Signal Corp., Traffic 
control signals; Borski Studios, Silk 
screens for textile printing; H. D. 
Catty-Franz Euler Corp., Printing & 
embossing on cellophane; Character 
Novelty Co., Stuffed toys & novelties; 
Colnes & McDermott, Leather belts; 
Dietz & Co., Neckties; Durable Metal 
Products Corp., Handbag frames, com- 
pacts, etc.; Edwards & Co., Electrical 
signalling devices; Electro Plating Co., 
Plating; Enterprise & Century Under- 
garment Co. Inc., Women’s under- 
wear; Fairfield Knitwear Mills Inc., 
Outer knitwear; Feldman & Sandler, 
Ladies’ coats; Fischer-Jones Co. Inc., 
Bathrobes; Frailey Products Co., Med- 


safeguards community 


ical preparations; General Products 
Co., Chemical chimney cleaner; Goetz, 
Krumscheid & Kliban, Women’s 


blouses; Gold Doll Mfg. Co., Dolls; 
Greenberg Mfg. Co., Ladies’ coats; 
Halson Radio Corp., Radio receivers; 
Harlic Bag Co., Women’s handbags; 
International Filmbook Corp., Micro- 
photography on film and projection 


machines for reading films; J & W 
Bathrobe Co., Bathrobes; Knox Hat 
Co., Hats; Kay-Bee Hats, Inc., Ladies’ 
hats; King & Lang, Inc., Chemical 
compounds; Lockwood Fur Co. Inc., 
Hatters’ fur; Luxor Sportswear Co., 
Inc., Skirts & sportswear; Manhattan 
Shirt Co., Men’s shirts; Mayer Bag 
Co., Ladies’ handbags; McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc., Rectifying plant; Met- 
ric Narrow Tape Co., Narrow tape & 
bandages; New Idea Yankee Togs, Inc., 
Children’s wash suits; Norwalk Engi- 
neering Corp., Radio coils; Norwalk 
Hat Co., Hat bodies; Norwalk Pipe 
Co. Inc., Smokers’ supplies; Norwalk 
Robe Co., Bathrobes; Norwalk Tank 
Co., Steel tanks; Norwalk Toy Mfg. 
Co., Stuffed toy animals; NuMode Bag 
Co., Women’s handbags; Rivoli Corset 
Co., Inc., Corsets; Rosenberg Bros. 
Slipper Co. Inc., Ladies’ slippers; Rey- 
nolds, Stephen J., Distillery; Russell & 
Stapleton, Inc., Hatters’ fur; Segal 
Lock Co., Razors, blades, compacts; 
Sherman Bros. Mfg. Co., Slippers; Si- 
mons Bedding Co., Juvenile mattresses; 
Trimble Hat Co., Hats; United Prod- 
ucts Co., Prepared cocktails; U. § 
Department of Agriculture, Dutch 
elm disease eradication; Vanderbilt 
Laboratories, Research laboratory; 
Yankee Metal Products Corp., Auto 
accessories. 


NEWS FORUM 
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individual commercial exhibits which 
will properly represent Connecticut’s 
industrial and commercial position. 
Among the Connecticut citizens al- 
ready enrolled in the Connecticut unit 
of the National Advisory Committee 
are the following: Hartford: B. W. 
Bartlett, Walter E. Batterson, Guy E. 
Reardsley, N. B. Bertolette, E. Viggo 
Bird, John Buckley, C. L. Campbell, 
Robert I. Catlin, Louis R. Cheney, 
Henry H. Conland, Michael A. Con- 
nor, Ralph D. Cutler, William B. 
Goodwin, E. Kent Hubbard, Robert 
FE. Huntington, Chief Justice W. M. 
Maltbie, Anson T. McCook, D. Hayes 
Murphy, Francis $. Murphy. W. H. 
Putnam, John T. Roberts, H. H. Sker- 
rett, Jr., F. C. Walcott and Charles B. 
Whittelsey. 

Bridgeport: Edgar W. Bassick, 
George E. Crawford, Albert E. Lav- 
ery; Danielson: Nathan D. Prince; 
East Hartford: D. L. Brown; Fair- 
field: James T. Roche; Greenwich: 
Joseph C. Bailey, William H. Brett- 
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man, Wilbur M. Peck and Eben F. 
Putnam; Middletown: James L. Mc- 
Conaughy, T. M. Russell; Milldale: 
Edwin S. Todd; Moodus: James E. 
Bryan; New Britain: H. T. Burr, 
Ethelbert Allen Moore, George A. 
Quigley, Johnstone Vance and Joseph 
M. Ward; New Haven: G. W. Ber- 
ger, Clarence Blakeslee, C. R. Brock, 
John L. Gilson, Wallace C. Hutton, 
Daniel L. Jones, Albert W. Kraft, 
O. V. Ober, Edwin Pugsley, Charles 
Seymour and George Dudley Sey- 
mour; New London: Alton T. Miner, 
Ernest E. Rogers, Dr. Chase G. Wood- 
house; Norwalk: Thomas A. Skelly; 
Orange: Wilson H. Lee; Ridgefield: 
G. Evans Hubbard, Seth Low Pierre- 
pont; Simsbury: H. E. Ellsworth; 
South Norwalk: Russell Frost; 
Southington: Louis G. Tolles; Ston- 
ington: F. R. Hoadley; Willimantic: 
James J. Lee; Winsted: Dudley L. 
Vaill. 

More details on the New York 
World’s Fair will be outlined in future 
issues of CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY. 
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Interchange of Freight with Steam- 
ship Lines at New York. Transpor- 
tation Bulletin No. 538, dated Sep- 
tember 8, 1937. Gives reasons for de- 
lay of one day in transfer service at 
New York. Same bulletin advises of 
September 17th meeting of the New 
England Shippers’ Advisory Board. 
* ok 


The Law on Strikes. A form letter 
in red ink dated September 9, 1937, 
which calls attention to an enclosed 
revised edition of a booklet—The 
Law on Strikes.” 

xk * 





Tax Reminders. Taxation Bulletin 
No. 135, dated September 14, 1937. 
Contains information on Refund of 
Capital Stock Tax; New Revenue Act 
Available; Capital Gain on Sale of Pat- 
ents; Canada-U. S. Tax Treaty Avail- 
able; Maryland Hits at Outside Cor- 
porations; Property Tax Lists Due; 
Penalty Cut in State Tax. 
* * * 


Consolidated Classification Com- 
mittee Docket No. 71. Transporta- 
tion Bulletin No. 539 dated September 
14, 1937. Announces hearings on this 
docket for consideration of proposals 
for changes in rules, etc., on October 
13, in New York. 








CasuaLty COMPANY 


LUMBERMENS MuTUuAl 


Mutual Insurance Building, Chicago, IIl. 


Please send full information on your free 
casualty insurance survey. (C.1.-4) 
Name . 
Address ‘ 


City State 


® To be sure every hazard is anticipated and 
provided against, you should examine your 
plant’s casualty insurance at regular inter- 
vals. There’s always the danger that a 
change in circumstances may have left a 
vulnerable spot in your protective armor. 
Lumbermens will be glad to make a casualty 
insurance survey—without cost—of your 
property. Just send the coupon. It may be 


the means of preventing serious loss. 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 


CASUVUAL TF CGaPANT 


James S. Kemper, President 


SAVE WITH SAFETY IN THE “WORLD’S GREATEST AUTOMOBILE MUTUAL” 
Other Companies Under the Same Management 


American Motorists Insurance Company 


National Retailers Mutual Insurance Company 


Federal Mutual Fire Insurance Company 


Glen Cove Mutual Insurance Company 
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without any surcharge by the British 
post office has developed some inter- 
esting speculation concerning the trend 
of air mail in various parts of the 
world. This is the first case reported 
in which air mail between points far 
distant from one another has been ac- 
cepted at regular postal rates. The cf- 
fect upon the volume of such mail 
will be watched with great interest. 
* *k * 


Machinery Exports Gain. Industrial 
machinery exports hit an eight-year 
peak last July while farm equipment 
exports exceeded those of any month 
since February, 1931, according to a 
report from the Commerce Depart- 
ment in Washington. 

The $23,736,206 in industrial ma- 
chinery sold abroad in July represented 
the highest in monthly average since 
1929. Sales were 58 percent more than 
those for July, 1936, when $15,012,- 
150 was exported. 


Tractors, harvesting machinery and 
cultivating implements led farm 
equipment exports totaling $8,186,409 
in July, or the highest monthly value 
since February, 1931. Shipments for 
the first seven months of the year 
amounted to $42,690,170 compared 
with $43,993,315 in exports for all 
of 1936. 

k ok * 


U. S. Exports Exceeded by Imports. 
The United States bought $144,819,- 
000 more than it sold in world mar- 
kets during the first seven months of 
1937, according to a Commerce De- 
partment report dated September 2. 
This unfavorable balance for the first 
seven month period compared with a 
similar balance of only $24,214,000 
during the corresponding period last 
year. This is the first year in nearly 
a half century in which the United 
States has shown an unfavorable trade 
balance. 

Both exports and imports increased 
substantially during the first seven 
months of the year with exports 
climbing from $468,478,000 in 1936 
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to $1,803,829,000. Imports rose from 
$589,083,000 to $1,948,648,000. The 
Commerce Department said the in- 
crease in exports was due largely to 
increased shipments of metals and 
manufactures, machinery and vehi- 
cles and non-metallic minerals. 

Among the import increases are 
listed edible animal products, vege- 
table food products, textiles and man- 
ufactures, wood and paper and inedi- 
ble vegetable products. 

Gold imports during the first seven 
months reached a large total of $1,- 
204,951,000 or an increase of $652,- 
194,000 over the corresponding period 
a year ago. Silver imports aggregated 
$39,001,000 during the same period, 
a drop of $85,167,000 under silver 
imports a year ago. 

Raw cotton exports jumped approxi- 
mately $20,000,000 to $185,205,000 
while raw cotton imports jumped from 
$7,448,000 in the 1936 period to $13,- 
464,000. 

Cotton cloth and cotton manufac- 
tures imports totalled $9,871,000 for 
the 1937 period of seven months com- 
pared with $6,142,000 in 1936. 





















Service 


On account of space limitations, the material and 
used equipment items offered for sale by Association 
members have not been classified by sizes or usage 
best adapted. Full information will be given on re- 
ceipt of inquiry. Listing service free to member 
concerns. All items offered subject to prior sale. 


materials for sale 





CONDULETS and fittings, remnants of covering materials—velours, 
velvets, mohair, tapestries, denims, chintzes, and cretonnes, semi-fin- 
ished and castellated U. S. S. nuts, pulleys, flat and crown face-steel 
and cast-iron; new shaft hangers, brass wire, brass rods, aluminum tub- 
ing, cold drawn steel—mostly hex; miscellaneous lot of material used 
in the manufacture of molded rubber parts and flooring, knife switches 
—new and many sizes; carload C. I. drop bases; lead pipe, lead. sheet, 
acid proof pipe fittings, 124 bars screw stock varying thicknesses and 
lengths, white absorbent tissue process from cotton, rotary convertor. 
colors and dyes—large anneal copper with high silver content in rolls 
J. H. Williams’ wrenches variety, lacquers—several hundred gallons 
in assorted colors; and soft in assorted sizes. 


equipment for sale 





ANNUNCIATORS, baskets, beaders, beamers, bearings, belt stretchers, 
blowers, boilers, braiders, bronze runners, cans, cards, woolen; car 
loaders, chain, chairs, chamfer, clocks, time recorders; clock sys- 
tems, colors and dyes, compressors, condulets, convertors, conveyors, 
cookers, cooking utensils, doublers, draftsman’s table, drop ham- 
mers, drops, board; drums, drying racks, dyes, engines, evaporators, 
extractors or percolators, fans, filtering carbon, folders, forming rolls, 
frames, furnaces, gears, generators, grinders, grindstones, grinding 
wheels, guiders, headers, lamp shades, lathes, lifters, looms, De Laski 
circular; machines, automatic; machines, calculating; machines, com- 
pressing; machines, dieing; machines, drilling; machines, filing; ma- 
chines, filling; machines, folding; machines, knitting; machines, mer- 
cerizing; machines, milling; machines, pipe-cutting and threading; ma- 
chines, pleating down; machines, riveting; machines, screw; machines, 
threading; machines, tongue and groove; machines, washing; mercerizer 
equipment; millers, mixers, mills, mills rubber; mixing rolls, motors, 
oil circuits; oven drawers, paints and lacquers; panels, planers, plung- 
ers, pointers, presses, profilers, pulley drives, pumps, reamers, receivers, 
rheostats, safe cabinets, saws, scales, screens, seamers, shapers, shears, 
spindles, spinning mules, steam tables, steam warmers, stitcher, 192 
monitor corner box switches, tables, tanks, toilet equipment, trucks, 
ash can; tube closers; wire, wire screw and yarders. 


for sale or rent 





FOR RENT. In Hartford, Connecticut, units of 5,000 to 16,000 
sq. ft. in fully sprinklered modern building suitable for light or 
heavy manufacturing. Elevator, heat, watchman service included in 
rental. New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad siding avail- 
able. Out of flood area. Will rent at reasonable rates. For particulars 
apply to Billings and Spencer Company, Nelson Smith, 75 Pearl 
Street, Hartford, or your own broker. 


FOR SALE. One Elliott Addressing Machine in good condition. For 
further particulars and price, Address S$. E. 95. 


WANTED. A used 20 foot trailer, without furniture; one formerly 
used for demonstrating products would answer. Address Charles A. 
Post, 476 Capitol Avenue, Hartford, Conn. Tel. 2-4195. 


FOR SALE. Growing textile business. An opportunity now exists to 
invest several hundred thousand dollars in an old and well established 
Connecticut textile company together with services. The company has 
been paying full dividends for many years. Present head of the com- 
pany would like to retire, after the party making the purchase has 
become familiar with all phases of the business. Address Investment 
Opportunity No. 10, Conecticut INpustRY. 


FOR SALE—MANUFACTURING ITEM. The tools, patterns, equip- 
ment and good will for the manufacture and sale of the “Crown Nail 
Puller” and “Band Cutter,” the most efficient box opener on the 
market. It is entirely outside of the line of manufacture of its pres- 
ent owners. A few hundred dollars will buy it. Address S. E. 96. 


FOR SALE. Steam Fire Pump. One “Worthington-Knowles” stand- 
ard underwriters pump, 16” x 9” x 12”. Capacity 750 gallons per 
minute or 3 good 1%” smooth nozzle streams, full speed 70 Rev. 
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Section 


per minute. A-1 condition. It may be inspected on its present founda- 
tion. Low price for quick sale. Write Box No. S. E. 97. 


FOR SALE. 1 Universal Displayer with five wings, size 26 x 43; 
also 2 Hooven Typewriters. Make us your best offer. Address S. E. 98. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE. Quantity of line shafting with steel and 
wood pulleys. Counter shafts with loose pulleys and hangers. No. 14 
Rockwood Base. Address S. E. 99. 


FOR RENT IN WATERBURY. Two or three floors of 8000 ft. 
each in modern 100% fire sprinklered concrete building. Heat and 
water furnished—elevator—watchman service. Address §. E. 100. 


FOR SALE—DISPLAY CASES. A Connecticut manufacturer who has 
a number of grain enameled, glass front display cases, such as previ- 
ously used for the display of Ingersoll watches, now desires to sell them. 
The cases are in good condition. For further details address S$. E. 101. 


FOR SALE. Wood Bending Business. Machinery, tools, forms, patterns 
and some lumber. Business now operating, but space occupied by this 
department required for other purposes. Sales to furniture, sporting 
goods, boat building and aircraft industries. Pratt, Read & Co., Inc., 
Deep River, Connecticut. 


employment 





SALES PROMOTION AND SALES MANAGER. Excellent back- 
ground in personal selling, advertising and promotion. Available im- 
mediately. Address P. W. 380. 


SALESMAN AND CONTACT MAN. Man who has had 12 years’ 
experience as contact man for large organization as well as several 
years as salesman and advertising man desires connection with large 
organization. Interview arranged by writing P. W. 381. 


SALES-SERVICE MANAGER. Young man, early 30's, desires perma- 
nent connection with Connecticut industrial concern. 12 years’ expe- 
rience ground work construction, merchandising, architectural and 
engineering design. Executive ability. Address P. W. 382. 


ADVERTISING AND SALES EXECUTIVE. Man who has experi- 
ence in both advertising and sales in a number of lines and who has 
developed advertising and sales plans is available October 1. Booklet 
on sales programs sent to employers interested in developing sales. Those 


interested in receiving this booklet or in arranging for an interview 
should address P. W. 383. 


INSURANCE AND INVESTMENT-MINDED EXECUTIVE. Man 
with a happy combination of executive experience in industry, insur- 
ance and investments, and still in the latter business, feels that he can 
render invaluable service to a chief executive of a manufacturing estab- 
lishment. For further details of his proposed service, address P. W. 384. 


CHEMICAL RESEARCH MAN. Young man, graduate of Johns 
Hopkins University who has done graduate work in Columbia and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in the field of chemistry and 
who is particularly adapted to research, laboratory and production 
work, desires an opportunity with a manufacturing establishment or 
general laboratory, where he will have an opportunity of demonstrat- 
ing his abilities to the mutual advantage of both his employer and 
himself. For further particulars and interview, address P. W. 385. 


COMBINATION ACCOUNTANT AND PRODUCTION PLANNER. 
Man with unusually broad experience in cost and payroll accounting, 
factory and office supervision, time study and production planning, 
seeks position with some Connecticut or New England manufacturer. 
Performance, according to references, is of the highest type. For fur- 
ther information and interivew, address P. W. 386. 


FACTORY MANAGER-SUPERINTENDENT. Experiences: pressed 
and deep drawn metal stampings (non-ferrous alloys; steel and stain- 
less steel); screw machine products; castings; brass goods; plumbers’ 
supplies; electrical specialties; lighting fixtures; lockers; ventilators; 
silverplated hollowware and flatware. Address P. W. 387. 


SITUATION WANTED. By a first class electro-plater, one who 
represents and is thoroughly experienced in most all branches which 
are commercially practiced. Chemical and executive ability are at 
your service. A thorough knowledge of piece work and bonus rate 
systems and the handling of help. First class references will be fur- 
nished at your request. Address P. W. 388. 
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this employer 


is making 3 extra profits... are you? 


Most insurance merely softens the 
blow of calamity by providing replace- 
ment in cash for at least part of the 
loss. 

But more than this is the service to 
industry of American Mutual work- 
men’s compensation insurance. Almost 
alone among all kinds of insurance, it 
is a producer of profits. 

There is profit in money and profit 
in men and the profit that comes from 
sound safety practice. A saving of one- 
fifth in insurance costs . the val- 
uable skill of an injured man restored 

the increased efficiency that 


American Mutual 


gives a ¢}-profit 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE CO. 


comes when danger no longer exists— 
these are the profits our policyholders 
are making. 

We treat safety as a matter of men 
and morale and efficient methods of 
work—as well as the guarding of me- 
chanical hazards saving huge 
uninsurable indirect losses and often 
making possible a reduction in pre- 
mium costs. 

We regard injured men 
as investments in skill and 
experience, and apply a spe- 
cialized medical treatment 
to restore, when it pos- 


sibly can, a man’s full working effi- 
ciency. 

We consider the actual insuring a 
and by 
carefully managing our own affairs, 
have for fifty years returned each pol- 
icyholder a dividend of 20% or more. 

Twelve companies alone have saved 
more than a million dollars through 
these three opportunities to profit. If 
yours is a safety-minded firm—may 
booklet 
“How Twelve Companies Saved More 
Than A Million Dollars”? Write us 
for your copy. 


mutual undertaking 


we send you a describing 


Admitted Assets: $29,7 86,487.87 


Liabilities: $24,777 ,652.84 


Surplus to Policyholders: $5,008 ,835.03 


As of Dec. 31, 1936 


Savings on automobile insurance, fidelity bonds and other 


lines have been 20% or more each year—even greater sav- 


ings on fire 
American Mutual 


opportunity 


FiPTv LET a 


insurance, written by our associate, Allied 


Fire Insurance Company. 
ANNIVERSARY 
LO O74 39:3 7 


Home Office: 142 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 


BRANCHES IN 54 OF THE COUNTRY’S PRINCIPAL CITIES, INCLUDING: BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 


NEWFIELD BUILDING, 


1188 MAIN STREET — 


HARTFORD, CONN., 12 


HAYNES STREET 






















hortest Distance 


between two business points 
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Printers a nd f Bookbinders 


the STONE BOOK 





Judge the value of your 
advertising by the profits 
Se Oe a ee eee SS are ee ak it brings you, not by its 


PHOTO €MGRAVING ee 
initial cost. 





The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co. 
85 Trumbull Street Hartford, Conn. 


Tue Case, Lockwooo & Brarnarp Co. 
HARTFORD [1937] CONNECTICUT 








